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THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


Tue Labour Movement is perhaps the most striking manifestation of 
a widespread desire among all classes of the community for better 
conditions of life, and the sorrows and injustices of social life in all 
spheres of society can only be alleviated by a greater, and ever greater 
regard for the ideals which are associated with what is known as the 
“cause of Labour.’’ It is generally believed that the Labour Move- 
ment is a movement to improve the position of those who work at 
manual toil, and no more. This is altogether an erroneous idea. It 
is true that the Labour movement stands first for the removal of the 
inequalities and injustices which are suffered by the toiling masses, 
but this is because the masses, in the main, suffer most from the present 
system ; and, moreover, as Frederic Harrison has said, because ‘‘the 
working-class is not a class, but the Nation.” 

Let far-reaching improvement be effected in the conditions under 
which the masses work and live, and the social difficulties which the 
other classes suffer will soon disappear. The grievances of the people 
are mainly the grievances of the workers. Indeed, any comprehensive 
enquiry made with a view to the improvement of industrial and social 
conditions would reveal how few there are, after all, sorely in need 
of consideration who are not either mental or manual workers. So 
bad is our existing social system that even men who enjoy material 
prosperity are so much influenced by the conditions ’midst which 
they work and live that they taste less of the real joys of life than is 
popularly supposed. Existing conditions have conspired, and with 
surprising success, to enslave even those who are apparently the 
masters of the conditions. The successful commercial man, like the 
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worker, has little social liberty. He is engulfed in a social maelstrom, 
and so long as the whirlpool whirls round he must go. 

Now the only modern movement which has consecrated itself to 
the work of changing this horrible condition into which industrialism 
has turned life, is the Labour movement ; and towards creating this 
great movement not a little has been achieved by Trades Unionism. 
It will be well, therefore, to review briefly the evolution, and the social 
tendencies of Trades Unionism, In order that this may be done it is 
necessary to consider the modern relationship of Capital and Labour, 
It has been said that the battle between Capital and Labour is pri- 
marily due to a misconception of the precise relationship of the two 
interests. The trades Unionists, it is affirmed, have hastily assumed 
that there is antagonism of interest between Capital and Labour, 
while in reality the interests of Capital and Labour are in complete 
natural harmony. Now it were futile to deny the existence of 
natural harmony of interest between Capital and Labour, but the 
course of industrial evolution has led to an artificial modification, if not 
an absolute abandonment of regard for that natural harmony of 
interest. It was this tendency that impressed Ricardo, and Marx. 
With the development of industrialism in the great western nations, 
the struggle of life has become more and more virulent, and the fight 
for the mere necessaries of life has grown fiercer. This competition 
has affected the whole of society, for the power-holding classes are 
at each others’ throats, and the labouring classes are engaged in a 
pitiless scrimmage for precedence and life. Now to what is this 
chaotic condition into which society has become disorganised due? 
Before the great development of industrialism, society was not so 
complex as it is to-day. It was a matter of less difficulty to divide 
the classes, and it could be said with some truth that the interests of 
the power-holding classes and those of the working people were at 
least comparatively in harmony. In short, there was not so much 
economic competition. There was less regard for the accumulation 
of material wealth, and accordingly some limit to the struggle for 
its possession. 

The feudal system, it is true, submitted the people to grave hard- 
ships, and much suffering. But there were bounds under the feudal 
system to the demands of the power-holding classes ; and, indeed, it 
was only on the occasions of great wars that the peaceful lives of the 
people were entirely disorganised. In our modern industrial 
society there are no such limitations to the self-assertiveness and 
aggressiveness of those in power, and for this no special class, but 
rather, the one-sided development of modern industrial society is 
responsible. In this country, the first half of the nineteenth century 
was largely a period of striving for political and social freedom, and 
a measure of economic equality for the mass of the people. While 
that freedom was being fought for, industrial society was gradually 
developing. With its development, its structure and condition under- 
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went achange. The depopulation of the rural districts proceeded, and 
from decade to decade the centres of industry became larger and 
larger. The eventual outcome of this tendency proved to be, for a 
time at least, distinctly advantageous to the country. Material wealth 
increased, and with it the comforts of life, hitherto enjoyed only by 
the higher classes, became possible for a larger number of the people. 
But as industrial evolution proceeded ; as the progress of science, in 
the improvement of the means of production advanced ; as the popu- 
lation of the large industrial centres doubled, and redoubled, the 
struggle for life became keener, The development of machinery super- 
seded much of the independent handicraft of the people, and trades 
and occupations in which the working-classes had obtained great skill 
and proficiency were practically crushed out by the more economical 
and larger productive capacity of the new system. 

And along these lines industrialism developed. Eventually the 
majority of those employed in home industries, or at any rate, 
workers occupied in their own skilled crafts, were transferred to fac- 
tories, and were, therefore, reduced to the rank of comparatively 
unskilled labourers. Out of this new factory system manifold evils 
sprang up which pressed very hard. upon the rapidly increasing army 
of factory wage-earners. Unscrupulous employers engaged in a 
policy of wholesale exploitation. Wages were kept on the margin of 
what was possible to maintain the barest livelihood; women and 
children were used to compete against men; hours of labour were 
scandalously long ; and, altogether, the conditions of life and work 
in factories became a crying disgrace to the civilisation of the time. 
Through the great agitation in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, factory legislation was introduced. In 1802 an Act was passed 
for the sanitation of factories, and the limitation of the hours of 
labour to 12 a day. In 1819 another act prescribed 14 hours during 
the day for meals, and prohibited children under 9 from working in 
factories at all. In 1833 three factory inspectors were appointed. In 
1878 the Factory and Workshop Act was passed, consolidating pre- 
vious legislation and beginning the series of modern measures for 
the protection of textile labourers. Three important points were : (1) 
Sanitation and safety from fire, and from machinery ; (2) hours and 
incidence of labour ; (3) relations between employer and employed. 

How, then, stands the contention that between Capita! and Labour 
there is practical harmony of interest? As we have seen, no sooner 
did the development of industrialism, on a large scale, offer advan- 
tages for profit-making than employers deliberately set themselves 
to exploit labour in a most regardless fashion. Not only was there 
no respect for the moral obligation of the employer to his workman in 
‘the matter of profit-sharing, but every expedient was used which might 
prove advantageous to the owner of capital, without the least con- 
‘sideration for the life, limb, or proper physical maintenance of the 
“worker. 
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It may be said, with some degree of plausibility, that ‘l'rades. 
Unionism has sometimes been unnecessarily aggressive, where it has 
been all-powerful, and that such aggressiveness has been, in isolated. 
instances, detrimental to industry. But has not this disposition 
been developed through the exploiting methods adopted by capitalists ? 
Have the workmen not actually learned from their employers what: 
power means, and how it may be used? It is impossibie to deny that 
the working-classes have been taught by the representatives of the 
capitalist classes how antagonistic, in practice, are the interests of 
Capital and Labour. Indeed, it has only been when the higher classes: 
of workers, engineers, mechanics, and the like, have organised them- 
selves, and have been able to demand better terms that they have 
succeeded in effecting improvement in their economic and _ social 
condition. 

That Trades Unionism has been a potent factor in raising and in 
improving generally a large section of the workers cannot be denied, 
and that it is solely through their organisation that the workers have 
been able to meet Capital on something like equal terms in selling 
their labour, is clear. In short, if the aggressiveness of Trades: 
Unionism has proved detrimental to industry, it has, after all, only 
been the employment by the workers of the weapons used against 
them by capitalists. Not that such methods can always be con--. 
doned in Trades Unionists ; but it is persistently suggested that the 
occasional indiscretions of the organised workers is the main cause 
of industrial depression, implying that Trades Unionism alone has 
employed the weapons of industrial warfare. Nay more, it is even 
forgotten that Capital is now openly organising itself against Labour, 
as well as against competition. What then is to be said of the action 
of the capitalist classes? What are they doing to promote, in practice, 
that natural harmony of interest between Capital and Labour, of 
which so much has been heard? Whatever opinion may be held in 
the various spheres of society, or among the various sections of 
economic thinkers, it is certain that the industrial warfare, beginning 
with the cruel exploitation of the workers in the early days of last 
century, and proceeding through various phases of aggression, from 
one side or the other, has advanced social evolution, by a kind of 
revolutionary process, towards more democratic conditions. 

Happily the days of industrial war in the form of strikes in the 
great industries have almost passed in this country. The workers: 
have at last seen that they cannot hope to effect any marked improve- 
ment in their condition by that wasteful method of fighting their: 
adversaries ; and they have seen, or are beginning to see, that only 
by general social improvement, by raising the standard of living, can 
the position of particular classes be permanently bettered. So the: 
working people have found another way of achieving their purpose, 
and of fulfilling their mission in life. They have sent men to Par 
liament who represent them directly. 
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It has been said that the presence of Labour representatives in the 
British Parliament is a mistake. It has been said that labour repre- 
sentation is class representation, and that class representation means 
class legislation. The suggestion looks plausible, but it will not stand 
investigation. It is misleading, and unfair to the working-classes, 
who, until recently, have hardly been represented in Parliament at 
all. The Houses of Parliament have always been full of class repre- 
sentatives, although the members of both Houses have pretended 
that they have represented the people at large. And those whom the 
people have elected, as well as those who have sat, and now sit in 
the Upper Chamber by hereditary right have not hesitated to advance 
their own interests and the interests of their own classes, at the cost 
of the people. I do not assert that in the past all politicians have 
used their political influence to further their own interests, or the 
interests of their own classes, but many, if not the majority of them, 
have done so. There was a time when it was not possible for the 
working-classes to be directly represented in Parliament, but that 
time has passed for ever. Means have been devised whereby the 
people may choose their own representatives independent of the old 
party organisations, and there is good reason to believe that those 
means will be used in the future to an extent that will startle those 
who so fondly believe that in this country there can be 
no sweeping political or social changes. If statesmen and politicians, 
in the past, had been genuinely interested in the social well-being of 
the great masses of the people, the terrible problems which now face 
us would not have been so acute as we find them, and indeed many 
of those problems would have been unknown. The truth is, that from 
the time when industrialism began to develope on a large scale in 
Great Britain inordinate attention has been given ro the material 
advancement of the nation, and little or no attention to the industrial 
and social well-being of the people. Thus the riches of this nation 
have become immense, but the distribution of those riches has been, 
and still is, inequitable and unjust in the extreme. The chief motive 
of the XIX. century was the getting of gold, and that motive remains 
paramount in this the XX. century. Extraordinary progress has 
been made in many directions, but the greatest advance has been on 
material lines. Everything in life has been ground under the heel of 
industrialism. There are those who assert that this phenomenal 
material advancement has been to the advantage of all relatively ; 
but this it is not possible to acknowledge. The mastery of Man over 
the forces of Nature instead of being used to benefit and uplift Man- 
kind, has been made a means of enriching a few, and the greed which 
has become the chief motive of industrialism has had the effect of 
debasing the many. Let those who doubt these words study the 
social question seriously. Let them look at what is going on around 
them. Let them study the condition of masses of people of this land 
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of untold riches, and endeavour to trace the root cause of their 
condition. 

No one will deny that much has been done to increase and extend 
the political power of the people, but there is grave doubt whether 
any amount of political freedom will in itself solve problems which are 
essentially industrial and social. It is doubtful whether the most 
extensive political changes would effect what ‘‘man the reformer’’ 
really desires to see effected. The masses are not yet fully conscious 
of the real use of political power. Their social condition prevents 
them from understanding the value of the power in their hands. Look 
at the position of the American people with that ‘‘matchless constitu- 
tion’’ of theirs. The American citizen has more political power than 
the British citizen, yet the conditions of life of the majority of the 
people in the great American cities are worse than the condi- 
tions in the large towns of this country. 

1*T have seen much misery, I know well its green, anemic, hag- 
gard visage, its eyes veiled by sorrow and brilliant with greed, 
perverse and vindictive, or else slavishly obedient ; and I have had 
always before my eyes that which is less human in life. But the 
misery of the East End in New York is the direst that I know. In 
those streets, crowded with people as sacks with grain, the boys and 
girls seek greedily in the refuse bins by the pavements the decayed 
vegetables, and devour them with their green mould ’midst the dirt 
and asphyxiating odour. When they find a crust of mouldy bread, 
a savage struggle ensues between them, and, goaded by hunger, they 
yell like dogs, and crowd the pathways as great flocks of famished 
black pigeons. At one or two in the morning, or still later, you may 
find them still rummaging amongst the offal—sad germs of misery, 
living reproofs of the insatiate rich. . . In those streets everything 
is smeared with filth ; the walls of the houses, the glass of the win- 
dows, the clothes of the dwellers, the pores of their bodies, their 
brains, their desires, their ideas. The insides of the houses are so 
many open purulent wounds in the crevices of the walls. It is as 
though everything that is within rots and dissolves as in the interior 
of a corpse. The very men appear as worms.”’ 

It is in the Australasian Colonies that the lot of the worker is most 
reasonable. Despite the attempts which have been made to discount 
the social reforms effected in Australasia, it is undeniable that the 
people of those cojonies are farther removed from a state of industrial 
slavery than the people of these islands. And their more favourable 
condition is main'y due to the efforts of the direct representatives of 
the people. This is not a matter for surprise. Others will not, and 
indeed cannot do for the people what they can do for themselves. 
A minority of every class in the community is now well-educated, 
and the working-class has proved that its educated minority is as 


1 Maxim Gorky. ‘Daily Chronicle,” November, 1906. 
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important to the life of the nation as the well-educated sections of the 
other classes. Perhaps the most hopeful tendency of modern life is 
the work of the publisher. From cheap literature the working people 
have benefited more than is yet well known, and in the same way that 
the masses obtain more leisure and enjoy greater opportunities of 
taking advantage of cheap books now available, so will the movement 
towards the higher development of man be assisted. 

If social progress, which has been so long arrested, is to proceed, 
one of the main essentials is to send men to Parliament who are able 
and anxious to be teachers and leaders of the people. In the past, 
it is to be feared, the average man has not been satisfied with the 
average politician. Everyone is familiar with the contemptuous atti- 
tude of many to politics. The real reason of the apathy and disdain 
is that politicians generally have made no serious attempt to shew 
the average man that there is behind the superficialities of their poli- 
tics a comprehensive conception of social life; and this is the real 
reason why the average person does not regard the politician very 
seriously. Now, this must all be changed. The politician must, in a 
measure, seek to emulate the man of science. He must adopt a 
rational and definite plan of action. But he must even do more. He 
must make the people he represents understand his course of action, 
and his ultimate object. 

It may be that the representatives of Labour fall short of this 
standard, but it must be said of them that they do have a definite 
plan, and an ideal before them. The aim of the Labour Movement 
is a higher civilisation—a civilisation based on co-operation. The 
leaders of the Labour Mevement have learned that Society is not 
founded on competition, the ultimate outcome of which is social dis- 
order, but on co-operation, and they know that only on a co-operative 
basis can it endure. What has the poor worker in a country which 
has a surplus population to gain from what is called free competition ? 
To him and his family, competition means competition for the neces- 
saries of life. 

The people are tired of the savage individualism which gambles 
with human beings. They have had enough of unrestricted compe- 
tition, and sweated industries, of orthodox political economy, and 
stock jobbing. They need and want higher ideals of life than come 
of the market place and the Stock Exchange. 

The real aim of the Labour Movement is to work for a state of 
social life in which each man will have free scope for the develop- 
ment of his faculties, and yet be free from the exploitation which 
under the present system is bad alike for the individual and for Society. 

In the Labour Movement there is a tendency which to some is 
causing uneasiness. I refer to the tendency towards Socialistic pro- 
paganda. For some time a controversy has been going on in this 
country regarding Socialism, and students of Socialism have been 
astonished at the ignorance which prevails in certain quarters of a 
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political tendency which has been growing steadily for many years. 
It is a surprising fact that, save by a comparative small minority 
of people, Socialism has not been seriously considered in this country. 
Yet in his principles of Political Economy (Book IV., Page 505) John 
Stuart Mill writes :—‘‘Socialism has now become irrevocably one of 
the leading elements in European politics. The questions raised by it 
will not be settled by merely refusing to listen to it; but only by a 
more and more complete realisation of the ends which Socialism aims 
at, not neglecting its means so far as they can be employed with 
advantage.’’ So innate has been the conservatism of our politicians 
that until recently anyone who has ventured to suggest Socialism as 
a subject of political concern has been considered quite a ridiculous 
person. 

Yet all the while Socialism has been growing, and now that it 
has hundreds of thousands of adherents, among all classes of the 
community, and that it has become strongly entrenched as a political 
force, certain politicians have suddenly become aware that it has 
potentialities, and they have essayed to attack it. But the singular 
thing is that the people who are attacking Socialism are neither agreed 
as to what Socialism is, nor are they at one as to what should 
be done in the crisis which they have at last realised has been reached 
as regards the relation of Socialism to political and social action. 
The trouble really is, if the truth must be told, that the average 
politician has never been eager about root principles. Professor 
Metchnikoff, in his great book, ‘‘The Nature of Man,’’ has said 
that politics is regarded to-day as medicine was regarded in the 
Middle Ages. That is to say, anyone is considered able to be a 
politician now, as then anyone might be a doctor. 

The average politician is a person who deals with what is on 
the surface of political life. It has come to be his business to engage 
himself with superficialities, and his out-look has been largely influ- 
enced by the narrowness of his sphere of activity. Who has not 
observed how a politician, who deals in fundamentals, is regarded? 
I care not what party he belongs to; it is always the same. People 
say, and politicians say, that this type of man is too dry, and too 
philosophical. He is not a popular speaker. He is too much of a 
doctrinaire. Now, it is because this condition of mind has so long 
been prevalent that Socialism is only now being seriously discussed. 
The politicians do not understand Socialism. They think it is simply 
an economic creed. They do not know that it is a manifestation of 
a deeply rooted social tendency ; and they do not even know that it 
has become to some of its adherents a social religion. The politicians 
think, because they do not agree with its economic basis, that they 
must crush it, and they think they are strong and that they can crush 
it. A tendency which is deeply rooted, whether it is absolutely sound 
or not, cannot be crushed. How have the people succeeded who have 
tried to crush religions? It is possible, by an educational process, to 
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gradually alter the point of view of those who hold to a creed, but as 
much cannot be achieved by force. Force does not appeal to the 
anner chambers of the mind. It does not reach the soul. How foolish 
then is it to seek to crush out Socialism by forceful methods? If 
Socialism has any element of truth in it; if it has characteristics 
which make for righteousness, it will survive in spite of all that may 
be done to stifle it. On the other hand, if it is untrue and inequitable 
an essence, and calculated to be inimical to progress, it will die. Never 
yet has civilised man held for any length of time to social beliefs which 
have not contained some truth. Let Socialism, then, be tested by the 
test of equity and social necessity, and by these tests let it stand or 
fall. 

For my part I do not see the need for an abstract political creed, 
but I am deeply conscious of the necessity for some kind of social 
reorganisation. And it is because of this consciousness that I believe ah 
that something which will do good to the world will evolve out of the 
‘what people are now calling Socialism. But what really is Socialism ? 
According to its foremost adherents it is a comprehensive theory of 
:a rational society. The gospel of Socialism is based on the idea that 
the material affairs of life should be conducted for common ends. 
Economically modern Socialism is mainly founded on Karl Marx’ 
theory of value—‘‘that the value of all the commodities that circulate 
in the world’s market is constituted by human labour, and measured 
by human labour time.’’ The Marxian theory of value has been given 
up by many Socialists. Its weakness lies in its dogmatism. Value 
‘is practically impossible of specific definition in a complex commercial 
and social system, for the part which is played in the determination 
of value by supply and demand and accordingly by the influence of 
population, and much else, is too important to be disregarded. Yet 
Marx’ theory of value is of vast importance, and it must not be 
‘thrown aside lightly. It lays bare the subtle process by which the 
‘workers have been robbed of their share of what they produce, and 
few will venture to deny that it has done much to revolutionise our 
‘conception of industrial and social equity as between the capitalists 
:and the workers. 

Now, it is implied by some that Socialism constitutes a definite 
‘theory of social progress, but this implication is erroneous. There 
‘is not, nor can there ever be a theory of social progress ; and for this 
reason. Progress in the social sphere depends upon the variation of 
‘social conditions as progress in the natural sphere depends upon the 
‘variability of types. 2‘*‘Man’s primacy in the animal kingdom was 
made possible first by his manifestation of the gregarious instinct ; 
and second, by his becoming conscious of this instinct and the power 
‘within it which worked for his own good and permitted him to endure. 
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2 An Essay by Jack London, on “What Communities suffer from the 
‘Competitive System.’ 
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Natural selection, undeviating, pitiless, careless of the individual, 
destroyed or allowed to perpetuate, as the case might be, such breeds. 
as were unfittest or fittest to survive. In this sternest of struggles man 
developed the greatest variability, the highest capacity of adapta- 
tion ; thus he became the favoured child of the keenest competition 
ever waged on the planet. Drawing his strength and knowledge from 
the dregs of competition, he early learned the great lesson: that he: 
stood alone, unaided, in a mighty battle wherein all the natural forces, 
and the myriad forms of organic life seethed in one vast precarious tur- 
moil. From this he early learned the corollory that his strength lay 
in numbers, in unity of interests, in solidarity of effort—in short, in, 
combination against the hostile elements in his environment. His 
history substantiates it. From the family to the tribe, to the feder-. 
ation of tribes, to the nation, to the (to-day) growing consciousness: 
of the interdependence of nations, he has obeyed it ; by his successes, 
his mistakes and his failures, he has proved it. There is much to: 
condemn, much which might have been better, but in the very nature: 
of things no one jot or tittle could have been other than it has. And 
to-day while he may felicitate himself on his past, none the less vigi- 
lant must be his scrutiny of the future. He cannot stop. He must 
go on.”’ 

Socialism is but a theory of how existing economic conditions can: 
be readjusted, and a state of relative social equitability rendered pos-- 
sible. A theory of progress must have regard to the trend of social 
evolution beyond the stage of equality ‘‘on the ground of social 
action,’’ and as the environment which will determine the trend of 
farther social evolution must first be developed, the postulation of a 
theory of progress, in an absolute sense, is fatuous. 

While we cannot postulate a theory of progress we can have: 
guides to progress ; ideals, moral principles, social measures. To 
us, and to all men in all time, so long as social organisation lasts, 
these principles will be the nearest we can have to a theory of 
progress. By these principles the social environment will continue 
to be moulded, and thus will Man be able to help himself in his ascent. 
The great anomaly of civilisation is that a struggle should still be- 
proceeding in the purely material sphere when men should long since 
have been able to settle the material question by sensible co-opera- 
tive effort. Poverty where there is sufficint for all is an anachronism, 
and the best energies of Mankind cannot possibly be exerted so long” 
as the overwhelming mass of the people are almost wholly occupicd 
in securing an animal subsistence. It is this condition of things: 
which has created the doctrine of Socialism, and we may be sure that 
that doctrine will spread more and more, for whatever its mistakes: 
may be, it has promulgated one great truth, namely, that extravagant 
riches and distressing poverty in a land of plenty constitute a state 
of things which must be remedied in the interests of the future of 
Mankind. 
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The work of the future is two-fold. The social environment must 
be improved by economic readjustment and social reorganisation ; 
and the physical, mental, and moral state of the individual must be 
steadily advanced by educational methods. By the former means 
social conditions will gradually be rendered conducive to the develop- 
ment of superior types, and by the latter the individual will be pre- 
pared for a better environment. Thus will the way be paved for 
the evolution of a more advanced social state than the world has 
yet known, and Man will at last enter on his march on the path of 
real social progress. 


Rosert Gunn DAvis. 
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FRENCH CANADA, ITS GROWTH AND 
DESTINY. 


HARDLY seventy years have elapsed since the magnanimous and pro- 
gressive Lord Durham, discredited and broken-hearted, left Canada 
after having displayed, during the few short months spent in the 
country, a brilliant intellectual comprehensiveness of the colonial 
possibilities, and conditions of unrest which had in the year 1837 
culminated in a resort to arms by a large section of French Canadians 
and others in an endeavour to obtain redress of grievances from which 
petitions and other pacific measures had, up to that time, failed to 
bring relief. 

Among the many problems which confronted Lord Durham on 
his arrival in Canada in 1838, were the three urgent and dominently 
important questions of race, language and religion. All others were 
in comparison trivial and secondary. The history of mankind shows 
with what tenacity and growing affection embryonic nations have 
clung to their mother tongue and their mother lands either natal, 
acquired or adopted. The French Canadian is not an exception to 
this racial peculiarity. He considered and still considers Canada his 
birthright. He points to the fact that Jacques Cartier landed in 
Canada and raised the cross of Christ and the flag of France in the 
year 1535 at Tadousac, Stadacona and Hochelaga. Tadousac at the 
mouth of the Saguenay on the north shore of the St. Lawrence still 
retains its Indian name, while on the site of the Indian village, Stada- 
cona, at the confluence of the St. Lawrence and St. Charles, has 
arisen the proudly magnificent city of Quebec. One hundred and 
twenty miles west of the city of Quebec and just below the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Ottawa and St. Lawrence spreads out along the 
north bank of the river on the site where once stood the Indian village 
of Hochelaga, the populous and wealthy city of Montreal, the com- 
mercial and industrial metropolis of Canada. 

When Jacques Cartier visited Hochelaga in 1535 about one thou- 
sand Indians awaited him and extended to him a cordial welcome and, 
having no guild hall in which to banquet him, they did the best they 
could to entertain him by taking him to the top of the mountain 
in the vicinity, the view from which in the summer or autumn is sur- 
passingly grand and beautiful. Cartier took the liberty of naming 
the mountain Mont Royale, from which the city spreading around its 
base and sides takes its name. From the landing of Cartier to 
‘Champlain in 1608 the stream of French emigrants and adventurers, 
among whom were some of the most noble of France flowed, if not 
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continuously yet steadily and with growing force and patriotic adven- 
ture. Tadousac at the mouth of the Saugenay, about a hundred miles 
below the city of Quebec, became a great trading post ; then Quebec ; 
then Three Rivers and finally Montreal—all situated on the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence. The city of Quebec was founded in 1608 
by Champlain, and the city of Montreal was founded in 1641 by 
Maisoneuve and certain clergy. The possession of the country up 
to this time by the French had been continuous and uninterrupted, 
with the exception of the four years 1628-1632, during which time the 
British flag, raised by the Kirks flew at Tadousac and Quebec. In 
1632 King Charles I. of England having for a consideration re-ceded 
the country to the King of France and withdrew his forces, the French 
flag once more floated proudly over Canada. 

The life of the French colonists then went on, if not placidly, at 
least almost uneventfully save their being ever ready to resist the 
designs of the English to again capture Quebec under Sir William 
Phipps in 1690 and of Admiral Walker in 1713. Frontenac, the 
great French governor and soldier, defeated both attemps. The 
usual harassments of Indian warfare incident to the encroachment 
and settlement on the lands of the aborigines furnished the colonists 
with just enough relaxation and recreation to satisfy their adventur- 
ous temperaments. If there were no English or Indians to fight with, 
these French colonists, led by such men as Father D’Olbeau on the 
one side and the Hugenot ministers on the other could always be 
entertained, if not edified, by the discussion of some strife provoking 
religious question. Bitter and many were such strifes, but finally 
they ended in the complete triumph of Catholicism. Of course, there 
were the usual personal jealousies between the various governors and 
traders. But nothing momentous happened till Wolfe and Montcalm 
met on the Plains of Abraham in 1759. They fought, and the victor, 
as he lay mortally wounded on the field, hears someone cry ‘‘They 
run!’’ ‘*Who runs?’ he asks. ‘‘The French,’’ an aide replies. 
‘“‘Then,’’ exclaimed the hero, ‘‘I die happy.’’ The French certainly 
ran on that fateful September morning nearly a century and a-half 
ago, and they have continued to run ever since, not, however, as a 
vanquished people, but as conquerors. The fortune of war thus 
transferred French Canada again to the sovereignty of the British. 
But it could not effect any change in the racial sentiments of the 
vanquished, nor destroy the love for their beautiful language and! 
country, nor uproot their religious faith, The French colonist still 
remained true to his antecedents, and spurned the yoke of the victor 
of but a single fight. 

He saw to it that the treaty of Paris, 1763, guaranteed to him all 
the rights and privileges that even a conqueror might demand, and’ 
what the treaty of Paris did not yield to his advantage, Lord North’s 
Quebec Act of 1774 did. This Act virtually established the Catholic: 
Church in Quebec and freed the people from all political disabilities. 
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The broad, tolerant and generous humanity that characterised the 
policy of the British in dealing with him, convinced the French 
colonist that he had lost less than he had gained by a change of 
sovereigns. He enjoyed a more ample and extended freedom under 
the Union Jack than he had under the fleur de lis. The seigneuries, 
fashioned after the feudal estates tenure in France, began, however, 
under the British to lose the influence and importance they had 
exercised under the old regime and soon began to undergo the process 
of disintegration ; and are now, with a very few exceptions in Gaspé, 
only romantic memories, The lay aristocracy of the Province having 
been either repressed or subordinated, the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
became the potential and political advisers of the people and the 
defenders of their rights, privileges, language, faith and laws, As in 
the early days of the colony, the clergy had determined its character, 
so the Church in later times continued to exercise its moral influence 
and power in the government of the Province hoping thus to achieve 
the consummation of their hopes and aspirations. 

It has been said that England’s difficulties with her American | 
colonies became the French Canadians’ opportunity. Be this as it 
may, the French Canadian had but little cause to complain for some 
years after he had taken the oath of allegiance to the King of England. 
But there is but little doubt that the effect of the disastrous ending of 
the British attempt to coerce the American colonies ; and the declara- 
tion and maintenance of their independence produced quite an impres- 
sion North of the St. Lawrence, and that thereafter the Frencn 
Canadian both lay and cleric became more exacting and importunate 
for recognition and privilege in the government and in the governing 
of his country. 

British officialdom had become oppressive and obnoxious, and in 
- view of the trouble with the American colonies, it was deemed prudent 
and necessary to placate as far as possible the perfervid patriots of 
French Canada. 

The French Canadian discontent and unrest was not a little aug- 
mented at this time by the large influx of British settlers into the 
‘southern part of their province known as the Eastern Townships, and 
also into what is now known as Ontario. Many of these British 
settlers came from the newly formed United States to end their days 
under the flag which had sheltered and protected their childhood 
and youth. These people were known as United Empire Loyalists, 
and it might be inferred that their attitude towards the French 
‘Canadian at first was not such as to win his confidence and friendship. 
The antagonism of race, language and religion at once became acute 
and persisted for many years. With the view of bringing about a 
reconciliation and a better understanding between these antagonists, 
Mr. Pitt granted the Constitutional Act of 1791. This Act divided 
Canada into the two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. The 
“Ottawa River was the boundary line between them. The Crown 
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appointed a Governor and an Executive Council for each Province, 
while the two Provinces were to have an Elective Assembly corres- 
ponding with the British House of Commons. This remedy, how- 
ever, only gave temporary relief, and it soon became evident that 
the interests and aspirations of the British Protestant colonists were 
not those of the French Catholic colonists and vice versa. 

During this period, however, the French clergy and gentry never 
wavered in their loyalty to Briton. It was fortunate for England 
that they maintained this attitude. For had the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of the Province of Quebec been hostile to England, it is more 
than probable that she would have lost the whole of North America. 
In winning Canada, in 1759, England lost the American Colonies 
twenty years later, For it is an almost absolute certainty that had 
Canada remained a French possession, the English Colonies would 
not have defied England and declared their independence when they 
did. At the commencement of the war of Independence the Americans 
had made overtures to the French Canadians to join them against 
England, but the latter remained loyal and stedfast in their attach- 
ment to the Union Jack. And when the American General Mont- 
gomery besieged the City of Quebec, in 1775, it was not the French 
Canadian who left the city to go over to the enemy, but the English- 
speaking inhabitant. The greater part of the defenders of the City 
of Quebec at that time were French Canadians, and had it not been 
for their loyalty, valour and fortitude, Carleton with his handful of 
British soldiers would not have held the place till the reinforcements 
arrived, Under the constitution granted to the Canadas by Pitt, 
Lower Canada contributed to and shared in the industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity which followed the filling up of the country by 
hardy and industrious settlers. Still, Lower Canada or the Province 
of Quebec never became reconciled to the Constitution of 1791. The 
French Canadian felt that this Constitution granted him only a part 
of his rights. During the troublous period of the first decade and 
a half of the Eighteenth Century, however, he was apparently content 
and prepared to wait for better things. In 1841 there came a change 
for him in the Union Bill. This Bill provided that there should be 
but one Legislative Council and Assembly for Upper and Lower 
Canada and an Executive Council of eight. This Bill prohibited the 
use of the French language in the Legislature which was, as nearly 
half of the representatives could not speak English, an exceedingly 
unwise measure. The United Empire Loyalists and the ultra Tories 
who continued to antagonise the French were doubtless responsible 
for this measure. The Union Bill was not satisfactory either to the 
Governor or the Assembly. The Governor, Sir Charles Metcalf, still 
wished to assert his prerogatives. His education and training, like 
that of many others of his class, had qualified him to govern according 
to the conditions prevailing among barbarous or semi-civilised tribes. 
He failed, like many other British governors of old, to recognise and 
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make allowance for change of ‘situation and altered conditions. This 
threw him into the hands of certain powerful cliques such as the 
‘* Family Compact,’’ composed of all the old Tories of both genders 
and of the official classes who had fattened at the public crib for 
seventy-five years or longer. But Downing Street fossilised official- 
dom could not check the evolution of representative government in 
the colonies for ever. 

In 1844, the Governor had to change his policy and submit to the 
new Assembly just elected. Mr. John A. MacDonald, afterwards Sir 
John A., entered this Assembly as member for Kingston, Ont., as 
also Papineau, Viger, Lafontaine, Baldwin and Hinks, Dorion, 
Thibaudeau, Letellier de St. Just, Tache, George E. Cartier, 
Longevin, Chapais, Galt, Brown, Robinson, and Joseph Howe appear 
on the scene soon after and their purpose and policy in the Assembly 
led up to the passing of the British North American Act of 1867 and 
the successful confederation of the various colonies of B.N.A., into 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The British North American Act guarantees the Province of 
Quebec the official use and recognition of the French language in the 
Dominion Parliament and in the Courts of Law and Justice. The 
Province has also absolute control of all purely provincial affairs in- 
cluding education. With this status, she, immediately after the 
consummation of confederation, assumed the importance of an 
independent nation in close alliance with one of the most, if not the 
most, powerful and wealthiest nations of the world. Her population 
at that time was about 1,000,000, of whom goo,o0o were of French 
origin. Now it approximates 2,000,000, Her geographical position 
in the centre of the Eastern provinces of the Confederation gives her 
the possession of nearly all the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
Nearly all the imports and exports to and from Europe must pass 
through her ports of Quebec and Montreal. This privileged situation 
assures her a very large proportion of the total commerce of the 
Dominion. Her area comprises 347,000 square miles, being about 
equal in extent to the whole of France and Prussia. Her lands are 
splendidly adapted for agriculture, and she is not less favoured in 
her forests, mountains, rivers, and pasture lands, in all of which 
game and fish are found in abundance, and in the remoter parts wild 
animals are still plentiful enough to furnish our local and foreign 
Nimrods with all the excitement they could reasonably desire when 
hunting them. 

At the present time Quebec is making special efforts to induce 
her own and other people to take up lands and settle on her vast 
domains, especially in Gaspé, the Valley of Lac St. John; the 
Mantavaisie ; the North-West of Montreal, and the Temiscamingue. 
The latter region is especially attractive just now as one of the rich 
mineral centres of the Province. Lead, nickel, cobalt, silver, and 
gold are being taken out of the mines in this region, which adjoins 
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the rich mineral regions of the same name in Ontario. All these 
regions are fairly accessible by railway, and other railways are being 
built as rapidly as possible. It is also proposed to build a railway 
from Lac St. John region along the River Saguenay to Tadousac on 
the St. Lawrence, as it is the opinion of many competent men that 
Tadousac will become in the near future a very important seaport. 

When the Gaspé region on the Gulf and River St. Lawrence shall 
have been filled with French Canadian settlers, as we may safely pre- 
dict it will be during the next two or three decades, it will interpose 
a solid racial barrier between the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island and the English-speaking pro- 
vinces of the West. The influence, then, that the province is likely 
to exert on these English-speaking maritime provinces is certainly 
going to be not inconsiderable. It would not be an idle or senseless. 
dream to see the prolific and energetic French Canadian race over- 
flowing the boundaries of Gaspé into New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia in such numbers as to overwhelm the ‘‘Bluenoses’’ politically 
and become the ruling and dominant power in those countries. 

With such men in Gaspé as the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, the 
Solicitor General of Canada, Dr. J. L. Lemieux, Member of the 
Quebec Legislature, and Mr. Charles Marcil, Member of the Canadian 
Parliament, the dream can be easily realised. 

The countries along the eastern boundary of Ontario have already 
been taken possession of by the French Canadian. He is also suffi- 
ciently numerous in the counties of Kent and Essex in the west of 
the same province to control the political situation and have one of 
his compatriots, Dr. Rheaume, represent him in the Ontario cabinet. 

As couriers de bois et des prairies, we find them settled and pros- 
pering all along the northern parts of Ontario and in Manitoba and 
the North-west Provinces. In the New England States, more than 
half a million native born French Canadians thrive, flourish and 
prosper and accentuate their nationality and faith by their fidelity to 
their language and religion. If they use the public schools of the 
United States for their children they do so only till they can build 
schools of their own in which their language and the fundamentals 
of their religion shall be taught. 

The pioneers of French Canadianism have been and still are the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The ‘‘Relations des Jesuits’? show what 
they did under the old regime in Canada. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, however, of to-day is the most powerful and dominating influ- 
ence in the every-day life of French Canada. The parish priest, or 
curé, is now almost invariably a son of the soil and to the manor born. 
He very probably first saw the light in some log cabin in the woods 
or on a farm or in a frame shanty in some obscure village, and got 
his first rudiments of learning in the village school or convent at the 
feet of ‘‘The Sisters’’; and from thence passing on through the 
seminary and college to his parish. Filled with aspirations, noble, 
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zealous and patriotic, he builds new churches, schools and seminaries ; 
consoles and comforts the sorrowful and suffering of his flock ; takes 
a leading part in the social life of the village, and by his moral weight 
and patriotism, in not a few instances, determines the political repre- 
sentation of his village, town or city. Eventually, he may be called 
to fill one of the ten bishoprics of the Province, and finally attain the 
archbishop’s seat of either Quebec or Montreal. 

The education of the majority in the Province of Quebec is entirely 
in the hands of the Catholic clergy, that of the Protestant minority is 
in the hands of a board of Protestant commissioners. The tax-payer 
has the option of saying whether his taxes shall be applied for Catholic 
or Protestant educational purposes. Higher education is looked after 
by the Catholics in Laval University in Montreal and Quebec. Mc 
Gill University in Montreal is non-sectarian. Convent schools and 
seminaries for girls are very numerous. The Church is now inaugur- 
ating a number of commercial and technical schools in different 
centres of the Province,»to the support of which the local Government 
has been asked to contribute. It has signified its willingness to do so. 

At St. Annes, near Montreal, there has just been completed at a 
cost of about $2,000,000 one of the most modern and scientific agri- 
cultural colleges in the world. This magnificent college owes its 
existence to the munificence of Sr. William McDonald of Montreal. 
Its doors are open to all on equal terms and conditions, and the agri- 
cultural class of the Province will doubtless avail themselves of the 
opportunity presented to them to acquire a more thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of their industry, especially that relating to the 
breeding and feeding of cattle, horses and sheep and of the art of 
butter and cheese-making, of which they have already achieved an 
enviable and national reputation. 

In attempting a comparison of the two educational systems of 
Quebec and Ontario, our remarks will apply only to elementary 
schools. The number of persons over five years of age who could 
not read was, in Ontario in 1901, 11%; in Quebec 6%. In the cities 
and large towns of the Province of Quebec many children pick up 
more or less English. In Ontario it is exceptionally rare, even in 
cities like Ottawa, for an English child to learn French. It is enough 
for him, in his opinion or that of his parents, to be English. The 
result is that the French youth is getting lots of plums that might 
fall into the mouth of the English youth if he knew more. Even in 
Montreal few English children learn to speak French like his French 
compatriot. This is much to the disadvantage of the English youth. 

Socially the product of the Quebec system of education is equal, 
if not superior, to that of Ontario. The French Canadian youth is 
polite, courteous and deferential to his elders and superiors. The 
product of the public schools of Ontario is not quite so finished in 
politeness, and he will not admit willingly that he has any superiors. 
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The product of the Quebec system is cleverness ; that of Ontario is 
apt to be smartness plus cleverness. 

Physically the French Canadian habitant is equal, if not superior, 
to his bucolic English-speaking compatriot of Ontario. In agricul- 
ture the habitant is the equal and very often the superior to the 
Ontario man. On the whole the French Canadian is hard to beat 
no matter how you take him. In the matter of race production, he 
is facile princips. This, of course, includes the feminine gender. 
Divorces are very rare in Quebec, and domestic quarrels and infeli- 
city are seldom heard of, unless some foreign villain has broken 
through the conventions that guard the domestic hearth and protect 
its honour. La fete de Noce D’or is an event so frequent in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec that one can pick up any French newspaper at random 
and find the reports of one or two such events given in in extenso. 
The old married couple with all their numerous living progeny of 
children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren and even great-great- 
grandchildren attend mass on the morning of the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage. The bells ring ; the beautifully decorated church 
is filled with relatives and friends, and after the service the family 
and guests proceed to the home of the old couple and partake of the 
bounteous banquet prepared for the occasion. After which, the 
various grandchildren gladden the hearts of the old people with all 
kinds of bizarre and useful presents. The Curé is the life of the 
party. He makes a speech congratulating the old couple on their 
successful career and exhorts the young people to go and do likewise. 
The day ends in dancing and mirth, in which the old people show as 
much agility and endurance as their progeny. May this quaint and 
holy custom become more generally practised and long continue ! 

The first Canadian ministry formed after confederation in 1867 
was under the leadership of Sir John A. MacDonald, and steps were 
immediately taken to bring the vast North-west Territories into closer 
connection with the Eastern part of the Dominion. The French 
Canadian half-breed rebellion under Riel in 1870 at Fort Garry caused 
some little delay of the project. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company was, however, promptly formed, to which the Government 
granted a charter to build a trans-continental line. The granting of 
this charter ended in a scandal, and at the election of 1873 Sir John 
A. MacDonald’s Government was defeated. The Hon. Alexander 
McKenzie Government was then formed, in which, eventually, Wil- 
fred Laurier, now Sir Wilfred Laurier, in 1877 became Minister of 
Internal Revenue and remained in office one year. The McKenzie 
Government, of which Wilfred Laurier was a member, was then 
defeated at the polls. In the new Parliament, Laurier sat on the 
opposition benches till 1896, when the Reform party was again suc- 
cessful at the polls and he became Premier of Canada, a position he 
still holds. 

Sir Wilfred is a typical French Canadian, genial, suave, urbane 
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and courteous in manner; philosophical and metaphysical in men- 
tality, and liberal, tolerant, broad and progressive in statesmanship. 
In a word, he may be taken as the representative of that brilliant and. 
intellectual progressive class of French Canadians whose birth was. 
contemporaneous with, or a little preceding, that of the Dominion of 
Canada. This class of French Canadians are now seen not only in 
the Provincial Parliament in Quebec and the Dominion House at 
Ottawa, but are becoming more prominent and conspicuous every 
day in commercial, industrial and financial circles. 

The French Canadian press is not a narrow, parochial, somnolent 
affair. It is enterprising, broad, tolerant and comprehensive in its. 
work. Its outspoken defence of the rights, customs and traditions 
of the Province of Quebec and her people ought not to be considered. 
as exhibitions of bigotry and fanaticism, but rather as the expression 
of a genuine patriotism. The newspaper men in French Canada are, 
as a rule, bi-linguists, which is the exception in Ontario and the other 
English-speaking provinces. We may, therefore, venture to assert 
that the Press of French Canada is a true and accurate reflector of the 
sentiments, life and aspirations of their countrymen and country 
women. 

The English-speaking press of Canada sometimes deplores the 
fact that the English-speaking farmer and business man has been 
compelled by the unsympathetic attitude of the French Canadian to 
abandon his lands and business stands and seek a more congenial 
environment elsewhere. In this way nearly all that vast region of 
incomparable agricultural land, known as the Eastern Townships, is 
being vacated by the English to go into the possession of the French. 
We cannot censure the French Canadian for this result. Such a result 
was inevitable. The heterogeneous mass of English-speaking people 
had nothing in common but their language ; while the French Cana- 
dian moves forward in a united and solid phalanx of irresistible force 
of language, faith and patriotism. Yet he has always paid a fair, 
if not a generous price, for the Englishman’s land, and the question 
has been asked: where does he get the money to buy a fourth of a 
province? Some have answered: the rich Church corporations of 
Montreal and Quebec furnish the money at a low rate of interest. Be 
that as it may, the French Canadian is supplanting the English farmer 
wherever it is possible to do so in the Province of Quebec. This is 
only an incident in the peaceful evolution of a nation. It is now fre- 
quently stated that in two or three decades no English speaking people 
will be found in Quebec outside the cities and large towns. This is 
probably a true prediction. 

With the solid and homeogeneous province of Quebec ; the border 
Counties of Ontario; New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, the French Canadian will certainly be in a very good 
position not only to control his own destiny, but that of the remaining 
part of Canada also. Is it possible to divert him and frustrate or 
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thwart his designs and aspirations? I think not. The Presbyterian 
Church have made strenuous efforts to evangelise him and have failed 
lamentably ; and unless science and secular education undermine his 
faith and religion, he will remain steadfast in the faith of his fathers. 
The paternal attitude of the Church and hierarchy of the Province 
towards labour is one of solicitude and conciliation. To such a degree 
has the Church manifested her interest in this movement, that it has 
‘been said she has canonised labour. Be that as it may, Labour Day 
has assumed the character of a religious féte, in the Province of 
Quebec, of the first importance. The imposing and impressive ser- 
‘vices in the magnificent cathedrals and churches crowded from floor 
to roof with working-men of every class on Labour Day speaks 
‘volumes for the community of feeling and interest that exists between 
‘the Church and her children. 

Is Quebec loyal to England? This question can without the least 
‘hesitation be answered very emphatically in the affirmative. As Sir 
Wilfred Laurier and other eminent French Canadians have said: 
‘‘the last shot fired in defence of England in North America will be 
by a French Canadian.’’ She knows that England has been her best 
friend and that in fighting for her she would be fighting for her own 
‘independence, her language, her faith and her dearly beloved Canada. 

Her destiny then, for many years to come is to remain, unless exas- 
perated by numerous pin-pricks and ruthlessly deprived of her inherent 
autonomy, a part of the Dominion of Canada and the British Empire. 


James Baucu. 

















THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. 


RECENT visits to the Continent, and an exchange of ideas with 
Belgian, French and German publicists, have brought me to the 
conclusion—a sufficiently obvious one no doubt—that it is the German 
Question at the present moment which alone stands in the way of a 
distinct advance towards an establishment of the world’s peace, the 
extension of the principle of international arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes great and small between State and State ; in short, 
the removal of the danger of war between European or American 
powers on a large scale. Once we could settle more or less definitely 
the scope of German ambitions and could be agreed with Germany on 
that score, the terror which is always darkening the horizon of France 
—of a life and death struggle with Germany—would be removed. 
The Turkish Empire would be put in its proper place: it would no 
longer be allowed to foment. disorder in the Mahammadan World. 
The Balkanic troubles would become a mere matter of policy to be 
settled by Germany, Hungary, Italy and Greece. Moreover, as the 
result of this understanding between Western and Southern Europe 
on the one hand, and the German and Hungarian Europe on the other 
(let us say Central Europe) the Russian Question might be to a great 
extent removed from the arena of international warfare. The great 
Russian Empire would be left free to reform its internal government 
by degrees and to develop advantageously the enormous territory 
which Fate has entrusted to its charge; on the understanding, of 
course, that it renounced inordinate ambitions ; that it refrained from 
any further interference with the Balkan Peninsula, with Constantin- 
ople and with western and southern Asia Minor, or with the Chinese 
Empire or the British Empire in India. 

It therefore behoves us to consider as a member of the informal 
league of Western Powers what Germany wants and what she might 
be allowed to have. 

The German Empire contains sixty millions of people, for the 
most part of fine physical development, a people who with the possible 
exception of the United States are the best and most efficiently edu- 
cated race in the world. To us who with forty-two millions have been 
accustomed for two centuries to create, develop and extend an Empire 
which is now thirty times larger than the Mother Country; or to 
France who with a population of under forty millions is the owner of 
half Africa, of colonies in the West Indies, South America and 
Oceania, and of something almost large enough to be called an empire 
in Indo-China ; it will scarcely seem unreasonable that a nation like 
Germany with sixty millions of the most efficient peopre m the world 
should also possess the desire to extend, educate, dominate and to 
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play a part as nearly as possible equal with ours in forming the 
world’s history. Therefore it only remains to decide in what direction 
Germany can carry out her expansion without such injury to the 
interests of Western and Mediterranean Europe as would make it 
worth the while of some league of Powers to oppose her by force. 

Also it lies with Germany to consider whether it is worth her 
while to win over the tacit or avowed consent of the rest of Europe 
to any great increase in power and resources by making reasonable 
concessions where vital interests were not concerned. 

It seems to the present writer that both sides might arrive at a 
compromise on some such lines as these :—The paper wall which 
divides politically the Germany of Berlin from the Germany of Vienna 
might, if the Austrians were well inclined, be torn away. The states 
of Austria might take their place in a German League or Empire on 
the same footing as the other self-governing German states, king- 
doms, duchies, principalities, republics. This would extend direct 
German influence to Trieste—a vital point in the advanced German 
programme. With Germany in fact it must be either Trieste—or Ant- 
werp ; and from the point of view of British and French interests 
Trieste is by far the safest outlet for German energy. Germany and 
Austria combined must be left by the rest of Europe to arrange as 
good a bargain as they can with Hungary, Roumania, and the Slavic 
states of Bohemia, Croatia, and the Balkans, all of which no doubt 
will maintain the fullest degree of Home Rule, but will be as much 
part of the future German Empire as Bavaria or Oldenburg. Bohemia 
may have her own king, and not a third part of another monarch ; 
so may Hungary, Croatia, Bulgaria, Servia, and so forth. These 
states combined must be left free to settle the question of Constan- 
tinople, and Germany must be the dominant Power of Asia Minor, 
perhaps even farther south, in Mesopotamia. 

Under this arrangement she will be given glorious opportunities, 
as the guiding Power with the dominant language over a region which, 
after all, many centuries ago, was not a stranger to the German immi- 
grant or to the German tongue under the different name of Goth and 
Gothic. In return for this delegation of authority by the rest of 
Europe she must be prepared to make the following concessions and 
renunciations :—The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, many of whose 
inhabitants are French-speaking, should be definitely detached from 
the German Customs Union, should retain its internal independence, 
and be allowed to join in a League of the Low Countries with Belgium 
and Holland. The district round Metz (French-speaking Lorraine) 
should be retroceded to France, thus effecting a final settlement of 
the eastern French frontier. The Danish-speaking district of Haders- 
leben should in the spirit of the former settlement of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question be restored to Denmark. (These are mere patches 
of territory, and reduce by very little the superficies of the existing 
German Empire.) German ambitions must once and for all turn from 
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the West to the East, and any further intrigue with regard to control 
over Holland or Dutch colonies or over Belgium or the Congo Free 
State be brought to an end, the last-named African State being offered 
definitely to Belgium as a national charge, and in the event of her 
refusing responsibility being divided after the death of King Leopold 
between France, England, Holland, and Portugal. Italy might be 
permitted to exercise some protectorate over Montenegro and Albania, 
besides replacing Turkey in Tripoli without any objection on the part 
of Germany. The Greek Kingdom should be extended to include 
Epirus, Crete, Rhodes, and all the islands of the A’gean where Greek 
is spoken. Russia might occupy Trebizond and exercise a protectorate 
over Armenia. The tutelary position of Britain in Egypt would be 
definitely recognised by Germany. Syria and Palestine would be 
erected into an independent state, possibly under Jewish influence 
and control, and Arabia also be rendered as far as possible independ- 
ent of extraneous influence, all southern Arabia, Oman, and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf being recognised as already actually or 
potentially within the British sphere of influence. 

One immediate result of acquiescence on the part of the Western 
Powers in the German policy of ‘‘Drangnach Osten,’’ and the recep- 
tion of Germany into the circle of Mediterranean Powers must be the 
immediate cessation of German intrigues in North Africa—in 
Morocco, Tripoli, and Egypt. A legitimate sphere for the pro-Islamic 
propaganda of Herr Max von Oppenheim might be found in Asia 
Minor and northern Mesopotamia. Germany would definitely recog- 
nise the right of Britain, France, Spain, Portugal and Italy to 
determine amongst themselves the lines on which the regeneration of 
North and North-west Africa is to take place. In a large measure the 
basis of this understanding has been completed by the Anglo-French 
Agreement on the subject of Morocco and Egypt ; for it is generally 
assumed that Italy has been assured by the Western Powers that when 
the time has come for bringing to a close Turkish rule over the 
Tripolitaine, Italy is to be allowed to occupy this African territory 
between Egypt and Tunis. Spain has already been offered by France 
(England consenting) the right to occupy the north coast of Moroccu 
from Melilla westwards to Tangier ; and previously to this she had 
carved out for herself a Protectorate along the Rio de Oro coast south 
of the Morocco Empire. So far as the present writer is concerned, he 
ventured to suggest on different occasions two or three years ago that 
in the settlements of Moroccan affairs Portugal might be invited to 
join in this Anglo-Franco-Spanish agreement, and that she should be 
permitted to resume her former occupancy of the territory round 
Tangier. He still thinks this would have been an excellent arrange- 
ment for more completely neutralising the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
shores of, or approaches to, these Straits would then have been in 
the hands of four nations—Britain (Gibraltar), France, Spain, and 
Portugal, a sufficient guarantee of the balance of power to secure the 
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interests of the world at large—England having already undertaken 
the control and development of Egypt, and Italy being ready at any 
time to take up a similar task in Tripoli and Barka, while France has 
shown herself able to perform similar services in regard to the rest 
of North Africa. The twenty-five years’ work of France in Tunis has 
been admirable, scarcely marred by any fault. The native dynasty 
which she found there in a decrepit condition ruling at most a few 
of the towns near the coast is now as well established and as respect- 
‘able as the Khedivian throne in Egypt. As regards Algeria the first 
fifty years of French rule undoubtedly cost France dear in men and 
money. She gained her experience of ruling and administering 
Muhammadan and African countries at a heavy price, but how good 
have been the ultimate results—the security of life and property nearly 
as complete as in France itself, the traversing of the country in all 
‘directions by splendidly made roads, the creation of numerous safe 
ports for shipping where steamers can be unloaded and passengers 
can land at the quay side. Substantial main lines of railway, as well 
‘constructed as those of France itself, traverse Algeria from east to 
west and connect the Algerian system with that of Tunis. Lighter 
railways connect the coast region with towns on the verge of the 
Sahara Desert. In this and in that direction indeed the Algerian rail- 
ways are pointing toward the penetration of the Great Desert, with 
the ultimate idea, the accomplishment of which will not be long 
‘deferred, of connecting the tropical regions of West and West Central 
Africa with the Mediterranean. It is surprising the changes that 
these north to south railways have effected within the last twenty years 
in Southern Algeria. Old and deserted Roman towns have been 
rebuilt, and have become the winter resorts of money-spending 
tourists. One has only to travel the regions of central and southern 
Tunisia and of Eastern Algeria to be wrung with regret at the death 
‘of that splendid Roman civilisation, which was brought about by the 
plish this task than Rome’s eldest daughter, France? It is to the 
‘present day existence. And what nation is there more likely to accom- 
Sahara, and to carry the beautiful civilisation of Roman times into 
hateful invasion of Islan. One yearns to re-build these baths, these 
‘temples, these aqueducts ; to push back once more the Sands of the 
‘interest of the world at large that no German intervention in North 
Africa shall delay the progress of this beneficial work. France, as I 
‘have already written, has learnt many a lesson during her 87 years’ 
‘occupation of Algeria. She is no longer striving to create a new 
France in Northern Africa. She is willing, of course to assist French- 
men, Maltese, Italians, and Spaniards to establish themselves here 
‘and there in empty spaces where they can create great industries or 
lead the van in agriculture ; but in the main she is striving to bring 
“back the Berber into the fold of European civilisation to which racially 
he is entitled to belong. She is pursuing no unreasoning campaign 
:against Islam any more than she is opposing Christian Mission work. 
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Most French statesmen nowadays realise that there is an universal 
religion underlying diverse outward manifestations ; but there are 
dogmas and fanaticisms in many faiths which retard human progress 
and create enmity between man and man. To this extent France is 
the opponent of Islam in that she is endeavouring to so broaden the: 
North African conception of the Muhammadan faith as no longer: 
to leave a sharp dividing line between men of the same Iberian race, 
some of whom may inhabit southern France or Spain, Sicily or 
Sardinia, while others are natives of North Africa, the underlying 
physique, structure, physiognomy, and disposition of both being 
remarkably similar. 

France proposes to herself to repeat in Morocco what she has 
already done with such success in Algeria and Tunis—to retain the 
native dynasty, but resolutely to insist on reform in law, in finance, 
in agriculture, in morals and in manners. She will have to use force: 
at first, it is evident, as she had to do in Tunis. Obstructive brigands. 
like Raisuli will have to be taught by force of arms compliance with 
the new regime. Complete security for life and property will have: 
to be established, as has been done in Tunis. Germany, by her former 
attempts to secure a foothold in Morocco for herself, and thereby to- 
introduce a third element in the European domination of that country, 
or later, Germany driven from that policy to the plan of ‘‘interna-- 
tionalising’’ Morocco, has certainly been striving to make the- 
reforming task of France in the Sharifian Empire as difficult as France 
once tried to make the similar mission of England in Egypt. Germany 
will probably abandon this policy. She should secure by all means. 
(and in that we might join hands) assurances that French dominion 
in Morocco shall be turned to no selfish end in commerce, but inasmuch 
as she, Germany, would never be allowed by the Western Powers to- 
usurp the role of France in Morocco, she should stand aside, and apply 
herself in other directions to the establishment of peace in troubled 
lands, and the spread of what in European civilisation may be suited’ 
to the social development of Slav, Turk, Greek, Armenian, Kurd, and’ 
Arab. And in the north-west she should shift her desires from Antwerp» 
towards Trieste. 

H. H. Jounston. 
































STATE NAVIES. 


ARE there any reasonable limits, affecting the numbers and size of 
ships of war, which might form a basis for international agreement ? 
Of late years Great Britain has been understood to have adopted what 
is called a two-power standard as to the number of her fighting ships. 
This conception of fitness, coming originally from a Conservative 
Administration, has since been adopted by both parties in the State. 
This standard does not appear to provide for more ships than we 
ought to have in commission or in readiness to receive crews. But 
it requires some justification, not readily apparent, if it is to be seri- 
ously put forward, in an international assembly, as a permanent basis 
of settlement. Some such claim might be set up by Germany or 
France for a two-power standard for their army. They are just as 
open to disaster, on the land, as Great Britain is upon the sea, were a 
combination made against them. With them such a military standard 
would cripple their industries and their finance. And while it may be 
said that our finance can bear our naval strain, it may be urged, upon 
the other hand, that were the social needs of the country properly 
considered and provided for, no such expenditure could be justified. 
We could not go into Congress, with other nations, and expect them 
to see the propriety of such a standard for an indefinite future, per- 
haps not even for the present. 

There is, as I think, a standard which they would accept, as not 
unreasonable, although under present circumstances it would justify 
a very large addition to the armed fleet of Great Britain, both in ships 
and in trained officers and men. 

We have recently been told by the President of the Board of Trade 
that, excluding vessels not registered for over-sea trade, the United 
States has barely a million tons of shipping ; France has one and a- 
half million tons of shipping ; Germany has two and a-half million 
tons ; and the United Kingdom has ten and three-quarters million 
tons. 

If we may fairly assume that the tonnage of over-sea shipping 
represents, roughly, the maritime interests of the several maritime 
powers, then it will follow that the fleet for its defence should be 
proportionate in power to that gross tonnage. This would, as we 
see, go far beyond a two-power standard, and would justify the 
existence of two such fleets as we have. 

Judged by such a rule, Germany and the United States are the 
threatening and disturbing Powers, and not Great Britain. Let them 
increase their trading navies first, and their State navies afterwards. 
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The two-power standard is unreasonable, because while it puts the 
needs of this country too low, it makes no provision for future altera- 
tion in the relation between the mercantile predominance of this and 
other countries. German statesmen, with their laudable naval ambi- 
tions, abundantly justified as they are by brilliant performance, should 
be the last to deny that the fighting strength of a State navy should 
bear some proportion to its mercantile tonnage, and the last to lose 
hope that they may one day take the lead in ocean-carrying, and, 
therefore, be entitled to the premier place for their fighting navy. 

The acceptance of such a standard would be unpopular just now in 
France, because she would have to acknowledge the right of Germany 
to oppose to her a fighting fleet sixty per cent. larger than her own. 
Her remedy would lie in the direction in which Germany has made 
her imposing progress. She must increase her mercantile marine. 
Her system of bounties has been unsuccessful, and requires recon- 
sideration. She has now in her splendid Maritime Exposition at 
Bordeaux an object lesson. It is to be feared that her system will 
have checked exhibition, under French auspices, among British ship- 
builders and engineers. If this should prove to be the case, as I hope 
it may not be, it may help to bring about some reconsideration of 
the causes which have lessened the maritime influence of a country 
which has had a magnificent naval history, and has, we may confi- 
dently believe, lost none of its scientific capacity, or of its commercial 
aptitudes. 

While I see no objection to the magnitude of the British fleet, I 
have never ceased, for many years past, to take exception to the 
demands of naval officers for large ships. After the battle of Tsushima 
I contended, in these pages, that individual ships were too large when 
they demanded large crews to make them efficient, and that this was 
especially true in our own navy, where the personnel was so highly 
trained and could not be replaced without fatal delays. I had urged 
a good many years before, that some five hundred men were as many- 
as should be demanded for one ship. I based this on the consideration 
that a ship with a crew of nine hundred men was but little more 
secure against the perils of the sea and of modern warfare than one with 
half the number in the crew. I believe Sir William White, who has 
more recent and more extended experience than I have, supports the 
view that three ships of a given speed and a certain aggregate gun 
power would be more effective than two larger ships with the same 
speed and aggregate gun power, on the understanding, I suppose, that 
while the three ships would absorb more tonnage, they would not need 
more men: In other words, three such ships, with crews of five hun- 
dred men each, would be better for the strength of the Navy than two 
larger ships with seven hundred and fifty men in each. The fifteen 
hundred men, in one case, would have fifty per cent. better chance 
against many perils ; might have three able officers directing them 
instead of two, and might be in three places needing service instead 
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of two. Against this the naval officer urges that every individual 
officer and men in the two-ship squadron would have greater confidence- 
of victory for his ship in an action with the three-ship squadron, than. 
if he were in one of the three-ship group. He says it is for him to. 
decide what is the best weapon of war. The British citizen may fairly 
reply that it is for the nation in council to take care that the lives of 
our officers and men are not squandered in a struggle for pre-emin-. 
ence in the production of large single ships. I have been askedi 
‘‘whether Great Britain cannot set an example in fixing, for instance,, 
the maximum tonnage for battle ships?’’ I do not think this would: 
be found practicable. What would perhaps be practicable would be: 
to fix, by international agreement, for each nation in congress, the 
gross tonnage of fighting ships in commission or ready to receive 
crews. Were this once fixed, in fair proportion to the gross over-sea 
merchant tonnage of each nation and varying periodically with it, 
the desire to build large ships would be kept in check. The naval 
officer would become as unwilling as the civilian to see the agreed ton- 
nage, or the agreed strength of the active personnel, absorbed in a 
few huge ships. 

Speaking in the general interests of Peace on the seas, it must be: 
admitted that to make national fleets vary in strength with the volume 
of the corresponding mercantile navy would give the power where the 
interests at stake would demand the preservation of peace. The- 
predominant power might be with the United States, or with Ger- 
many, instead of with ourselves. This predominant Power, which- 
ever it might be, would have to be as careful to avoid provocation and 
to cultivate international friendship as we are ourselves. 

In the interests of Peace it would matter little whether Germania, 
Columbia, or Britannia ruled the waves. The ruler must be the ser- 
vant and friend of all. To break the Peace would be to dislocate and; 
imperil his commerce. 

NATHANIEL BARNABY. 
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THE SINGLE TAX. 


THE general use of the term Single Tax on Land Values dates back 
to the year 1887, although Mr. Henry George may be said to have 
anticipated the expression in his famous work, ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty,’’ c. 4, book viii., wherein he expressly mentions ‘‘ the Single 
Tax on the Value of Land.’’ At a conference held in Chicago in the 
year 1893 Mr. George said that no one had been able to devise a 
‘suitable title for their cause until one day Thomas G. Shearman 
remarked to him: ‘‘ It appears to me that the proper title should be 
“The Single Tax.’’’ An article was published under this title, 
‘*and,’’ added Mr. George, ‘‘ somehow the name stuck.’’ The 
article referred to was the report of a speech by Mr. Shearman, in 
the ‘‘ Standard ’’ of May 28th, 1887, a paper issued in New York 
for a short time by Mr. George and his friends. It must, however, 
tbe pointed out that Mr. George never really liked the title, describing 
.as it does only the method he would take of applying his philosophy. 

Most of those who have studied the question and believe in the 
‘remedy for social evils propounded by Henry George, share his dis- 
‘like to the phrase, and only use it for the want of a better one that 
‘will convey what they mean. For they have a rooted objection to all 
‘taxation, believing that by taxation men and women are fettered by 
‘bonds more irksome and enduring than those of the chattel slave. 
‘Though it may appear paradoxical to say so, Single Taxers are 
opposed to, and contend for the removal of, all taxation, not only that 
levied by the State for public purposes, but also that levied by owners 
of land for private use. If we could in as apt a phrase describe what 
‘we desire to accomplish without the use of so objectionable a word as 
““* tax,’’ a great advance would be achieved in the way of educating 
‘public opinion. Already certain papers, run in the interests of land 
monopolists, are sagacious enough to denounce the reform as an 
additional tax. ry 

I can summarise in a paragraph or two what the Single Tax is 
and what it will do. The Single Tax is a method by which the 
private appropriation of the rental value of land can be stopped, and 
‘this value be dedicated to the use of the public who create it by their 
presence and industry, and to whom therefore it rightfully belongs. 
It is not a land tax, for under it some land, having no value attached 
‘to it, would yield no tax, whilst other land, such for instance as land 
‘in the great social, industrial, and commercial centres, would yield 
enormously. It is a tax on privilege, and would traverse the old 
order by which a man ‘s called to pay to the State according to his 
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ability, substituting therefor a better principle of payment, namely, 
that for benefits received. The Single Tax on Land Values would 
wrong no individual, for under it men and women would not be 
deprived of the fruits of their industry. The unconscious growth 
of values, as real and substantial as anything that Nature produces, 
is what the Single Tax will alone appropriate for public use. 

What the Single Tax will do in operation is best expressed in a 
phrase which has now almost become hackneyed—it will open up the 
means of subsistence freely to all. The Prime Minister (Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman), in his days of ‘‘ greater freedom and less 
responsibility,’’ freely alluded to the Taxation of Land Values as a 
method of making the land ‘‘ less of a pleasure-ground for the rich 
and more of a treasure-house for the nation.’’ The Single Tax is the 
topstone of our Free Trade policy. Its adoption means internal Free / 
Trade. Richard Cobden said :/‘ You who shall liberate the land will 
do more for your country than we have done in the liberation of its 
trade.’’ It was only at the ports that trade was set free by the repeal 
‘of import duties. Industry is now more heavily taxed in this country 
than ever it was. We took the taxes from foreign corn and other 
commodities and put them on horhe-made houses. It is only by the 
substitution of the Single Tax on Land Values for all other rates and 
taxes that trade and industry can really be set free. /At present any- 
one who does a good thing in this country in the way of materially 
‘benefiting his fellows and increasing the national wealth is severely 
fined for the doing of it; Whereas the man who stands by and does 
mothing but draw rents for land is abundantly rewarded. The Single 
Tax would alter all this, for under its beneficent rule land could only 
be held for use, and the man would be punished who did not put it 
‘to good use, the punishment varying according to the enormity of his 
‘crime, and being strictly in accordance with natural law. In fact, the 
‘Single Tax would restore the natural order, and secure to every man 
‘equal opportunity and the full wages of his labour. 

That being so, it is right to assume that the Single Tax on Land 
Values would bring back again the spirit of chivalry and true man- 
liness to this distressed nation. The understanding of its philosophy 
will reveal to ‘“‘ those who toil not neither do they spin,’’ but live on 
the rent of land, the fact that they are parasites on the wages of 
industry. There are many thousands of young men and women, 
““born in the purple,’”’ who really do not realise this. From birth 
upwards they have been taught the ‘‘ sacred rights of property,’’ and 
without further inquiry they take this toll of rent as a matter of course. 
The Single Tax philosophy will show them how really sinful it is to 
“exact obligations from their fellow-men and women without rendering 
equivalent service. They will then feel the irksomeness of their 
‘position, and all of noble spirit will join the ranks of the Single 
‘Taxers. I believe things are approaching a crisis. The general 
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unrest observable in all civilised countries is a direct outcome of the 
unequal distribution of wealth that now obtains, and unless some 
equitable method can be devised by which social wrongs can speedily 
be righted, ‘‘ anarchy and the breaking up of laws ’’ will inevitably 
ensue. The via media is the Single Tax on Land Values. It offers 
a road by which all who desire to excel in life may have every oppor- 
tunity of doing so. No high-spirited man, be he peer or peasant, can 
desire anything better than that. It is only the idler, the wastrel, and 
the ne’er-do-weel who have anything to fear from the passing of the 
Single Tax. 

Progress has been made in the application of the Single Tax 
philosophy in various countries, and quite marvellous progress has 
recently taken place in the ripening of public opinion in favour of the 
policy in this country. As a principle it is now a Cabinet question, 
the present Government being pledged to bring in a Bill for the 
Taxation of Land Values. I have before me a collection of the 
speeches of the present Prime Minister, who on many occasions in 
and since the year 1902 has eloquently advocated the passing of such 
a measure. Last year a Blue Book was issued by the Government 
showing what has been done in Australia and New Zealand, and 
perhaps more important than all, the Solicitor-General for Scotland 
(Mr. Alexander Ure) during last session presided over a Select Com- 
mittee which generally discussed and took evidence on the subject of 
the Taxation of Land Values. Its purpose was to report on what was 
known as the Glasgow Bill, the principle of which received the sup- 
port of six hundred of the most important municipal authorities in the 
kingdom, and the conclusion this Select Committee came to was that 
a Bill should be passed by Parliament making Land Values the sole 
basis of rating for both town and country, which, of course, is the 
Single Tax. Mr. Ure has since stated that the evidence submitted 
to that Select Committee convinced him of the justice of the reform, 
and he it was who drew up the report. Since that time he has on 
various occasions spoken in favour of the policy set forth in the report 
of the Select Committee, and into his hands may be committed the 
measure which the Government propose to carry out in the Northern 
Kingdom. i 

I have for some time advocated the founding of a Single Tax 
Colony or city in this country in order to give a practical demonstra- 
tion of the working of the Single Tax philosophy. I know definitely 
of one such colony in the United States of America, and I have reason: 
to believe that it is not the only one. The colony I refer to is very 
properly called Fairhope, and is situated on the shores of Mobile Bay, 
Alabama County. It was founded fourteen years ago by about half- 
a-dozen men for the purpose of giving a practical demonstration of the 
teaching of Henry George, ‘‘ that all men are equally entitled to the 
use of the earth.’’ As a consequence, no one can ever come too late: 
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to Fairhope. No man will ever hold land there except for use, for 
the value of land, apart from improvements, will always belong to the 
general community. Land values are collected not as taxes, but as 
rent, and the Fairhope Single Tax Corporation (for the place is 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Alabama) administer this 
rent, not for their own benefit as owners, as is the usual way, but for 
the benefit of all who, being located upon the land at Fairhope, con- 
tribute to this value. Out of this rent fund all taxes on improvements 
are paid, and all the money left over is expended locally for the public 
benefit—on roads, schools, library, telephones, parks, bathhouses, 
etc. Absolutely no portion of the rent goes in interest, dividend, or 
profit to the founders or any other member of the colony, and anything 
that is likely to lead to monopoly in the public service—such as electric 
lighting, gas, and water supply—is kept exclusively in the hands of 
the Corporation. They have their own steamer and wharf, and so have 
communication with the city of Mobile. ‘‘ Fairhope,’’ says the well- 
printed and edited ‘‘ Fairhope Courier,’’ ‘‘ to outward appearance 
as other towns, save for evidences of exceptional prosperity usually 
noted by the most casual observer, is yet unique amongst the towns 
of this or any land.’’ The population of this Single Tax Colony 
numbers between 600 and 700, and notwithstanding that America likes 
big things it is already attracting considerable attention in the States, 
and in the future I have no doubt will prove a valuable object lesson 
for the use of Single Taxers over there. 

Mr. Joseph Fels, well-known in connection with farm colonisation 
schemes in this country, has been a good friend to Fairhope, and 
knowing this, when I heard that he was offering land to Boards of 
Guardians, and also starting a farm colony on his own account, I 
wrote to him suggesting that he should apply the Single Tax principle 
to his work. In the short correspondence that ensued this particular 
point became obscured, and I found, to my surprise, that Mr. Fels, 
like other Single Taxers in this country, was not quite clear on the 
subject. He said that the application of the principle would be 
impossible here because of the incidence of taxation and local rating, 
and, I think, glebe charges—that these charges would take advantage 
of all we did peony, and render it impossible of working. This 
is a point that ought not to puzzle a Single Taxer in the least. Of 
course we all deplore the heavy charges that are placed upon industry, 
and are looking to the present Government to give us relief. But 
even if they do not, that fact would not in the least interfere with the 
relative benefit that would be derived from the application of the 
Single Tax principle to, say, any garden city in this country. It is 
the private appropriation of the rising values consequent upon the 
presence and activities of the people that Single Taxers are concerned 
about. If we can‘demonstrate not only that these values are sufficient 
to defray all charges coming against the community, but also that 
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their appropriation for public purposes will prevent anybody 
taking toll of the industry of his neighbours, as landholders most 
certainly do, our case will be proved. 

I therefore appeal, through the ‘‘ Westminster Review,’’ to all 
Single Taxers, and also to anyone else sufficiently interested in social 
reform to see that the root of the evil lies in the private appropri- 
ation of land values, to lend a hand in the founding of a Single Tax 
Colony in this country. It could be made the means of much useful 
work in connection with the existing organisations. Remarkable 
activity has been shown of late years by friends of this great reform. 
Besides the two centres of work in connection with the English and 
Scottish Leagues for the Taxation of Land Values—the Strand, 
London, and Dundas Street, Glasgow, the useful monthly organ of 
the movement, ‘‘Land Values,’’ being issued from the latter place— 
there is the Yorkshire agency, under the energetic management of 
Mr. Fred Skirrow, and branches of the League at Tyneside, Man- 
chester, and Warrington. The General Secretary for the English 
League is Mr. F. Verinder, a veteran Social reformer, whose work 
for the cause dates back to the days of Henry George’s successful 
crusade in this country more than a score of years ago; and in Scotland 
the Secretary is Mr. John Paul, who at present is assisting the 
Sessional Committee of the League in the work at St. Stephen’s. 
This Sessional Committee is an unusually strong one, and was 
presided over by Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P. for Halifax, until 
that gentleman was appointed to a position under the present 
Liberal Administration. By means of the newspaper press and very 
considerable literature of its own, the League carries on a great educa- 
tional and political work—doing, in my opinion, far more than most 
other organisations with limited funds at their disposal. 

An English Single Tax Colony on the lines of Fairhope could be 
made to very largely supplement the educational and propaganda 
work at present carried on, and my suggestion to Mr. Fels was that 
an estate of about one thousand acres should be acquired, preferably 
on the sea-coast, where the attractions of a seaside health resort could 
be tacked on to farming, market gardening, and other industries. A 
weekly newspaper would be a feature of such a settlement, and the 
printing press made fit to do good work for the Single Tax. In addi- 
tion, a lecture and information bureau, bearing on the various 
aspects of the cause, ought to be founded—a modern School of the 
Prophets, from which (ell-trained men and women would be sent 
to all parts pry United Kingdom to preach the gospel of the Single 


Tax. I venture to assert that, with all these objects to develope and 
carry out, there is no colony, garden city, or settlement so likely to 
succeed as the English Fairhope I have here outlined. For the 
politics of the future, I am persuaded, will centre about the solution 
of the great social problem, and as public opinion becomes educated, 
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and Henry George’s Philosophy is better understood, it will be more 
and more seen that the freeing of the land and of the people, on the 
lines he lays down, is the only way of bringing that solution about. 
If any are desirous of making themselves acquainted with the 
meaning and purpose of this great work, they will meet with every 
assistance on application to any of the centres of the League. I have 
a scheme for the formation of a Single Tax Circle, by which sympa- 
thisers with the movement all over the world can be brought together 
by the postal service. Many of us are already in constant corres- 
pondence with each other, and our knowledge of and faith in this 
beneficent reform are much enlarged and strengthened thereby. 


Joun B. MIDDLETON. 
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SCOTLAND AND THE UNION, (1707-1907) 


‘A LasTING blessing to the whole island, a great addition to its 
‘‘wealth and power, and a firm security to the Protestant religion. 
“The advantages which will accrue to us all from an union are so 
‘‘apparent that I will add no more, but that I shall look upon it as a 
‘‘particular happiness if this great work which has been so often 
‘attempted without success, can be brought to perfection in my 
“‘reign.”’ 

This is an extract from the Queen’s Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament in England on 28th January, 1707, and the words voice 
the hopes and aspirations of Queen and Parliament alike on the eve 
of a great experiment. 

On May-Day of the present year, the Incorporating Union between 
England and Scotland will have lasted for exactly two hundred years. 
A hundred years previously, the Union of the Crowns had drawn the 
two countries together by a golden link, which seemed strong enough 
to stand the test of time. Yet, by the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century, the link had worn so thin by constant friction, that it was 
clearly recognised on both sides of the Border that the snapping 
point was within measurable distance of being reached. Year by year, 
the relations between the two nations were becoming, not merely less 
cordial, but increasingly hostile. The truth is, that the Union of the 
Crowns had never been followed by the Union of Hearts. The neigh- 
bours continued to maintain an attitude of mutual suspicion and 
mutual dislike, to which, on the English side, was superadded an 
attitude of lofty contempt for the smaller, poorer, and thriftier nation 
that gave to England a line of kings who brought disaster in their 
train, and, by whose instrumentality Scotland herself lay for a season 
under the iron heel of Cromwell. The first of the line also brought 
Scotsmen in his train, who encountered in the land flowing with milk 
and honey a feeling of hostility, which ebbed and flowed with varying 
degrees of violence for the greater part of two centuries. Indeed, 
faint echoes of that hostility are occasionally heard even at the present 
day in isolated cases ; but it is devoid of the rancour which pursued 
the pushing Scots of former days in the land of the Southron, and is 
due mainly to economic causes. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, there were special rea- 
sons for a display of Scottish irritation. The collapse of the Darien 
Scheme, and the loss and misery which fell upon Scotland in conse- 
quence of that fiasco, were directly (and justly) attributed to the male- 
volent intrigues of the English traders and their friends in Parlia- 
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ment, who deliberately wrecked the project. The Navigation Laws 
excluding Scotland from her fair share in the trade with the planta- 
tions, constituted also a standing and substantial grievance ; while 
the attempt—fortunately unsuccessful—to declare the Scots aliens by 
Act of Parliament, was the last of a series of pin-pricks which sorely 
wounded a proud and sensitive nation. These irritants were met by 
a series of counter-irritants, which increased the feeling of resentment 
south of the Border. The Scottish Parliament, by passing such mea- 
sures as the Act of Peace and War, the Act of Security, and the Settle- 
ment of the Succession, clearly showed the temper of the nation, and 
its determination to break off, by force of arms if necessary, the Eng- 
lish connexion, which was now regarded as an irksome tie, the benefits 
of which were wholly illusory. 

Such was the alarming position when the wiser and more far- 
seeing statesmen in both countries threw their energies into the task 
of averting a rupture, which could not fail to have calamitous conse- 
quences for both nations. Backed by these prudent co-workers, 
Godolphin finally carried his scheme of uniting the two countries, in 
the face of obstacles which might well have appeared insuperable. 
The Scottish people were frankly hostile to the scheme ; the English 
people were, at best, lukewarm. Yet, by dint of perseverance, aided 
by bribery and other underhand methods, for which apologists may 
perchance be found, the supporters of the Union overcame all diffi- 
culties, and a treaty, providing for an incorporating union (and, inci- 
dentally, for a totally inadequate representation of Scotland in the 
British Parliament) was signed and came into force on May-Day, 
1707. An influential section of the Scottish Unionists strongly 
favoured a federal union with England, while retaining the Scottish 
Parliament in Edinburgh; but they were over-ruled by the wire- 
pullers, who were fully determined to set their faces against any half- 
measures. 

Thus England and Scotland became fused into one kingdom, but 
the opposition to the Union still smouldered, and six years after 
its consummation, a motion in Parliament for its repeal was lost by 
four votes only. For many years, patriotic Scotsmen railed against 
the fusion as constituting a betrayal of Scottish interests, and a loss 
of Scottish independence ; and even at the present day, there are 
those to whom the event continues to be anathema. Misconceptions 
of the true nature of the relations between the two countries are only 
too frequent, even among those who, it might be supposed, would 
know better. It is forgotten, in such cases, that incorporation 
implies, not the absorption of the smaller by the larger factor, but the 
fusion of both factors, and their conversion into a new entity. Eng- 
land was incorporated with Scotland, just as truly as Scotland was 
incorporated with England. The legislative Chambers of England © 
and the ‘‘Estates’’ of Scotland both ceased to be ; and in their place 
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arose the fabric of Government known as the Houses of Parliament 
of Great Britain. Yet, it is still sometimes stated in all seriousness 
by otherwise well informed Englishmen, that by the Act of Union 
in 1707, Scotland became to all intents and purposes a province of 
England. 

The relative advantages and drawbacks of each country main- 
taining the status of a separate nation, are involved in this contention. 
When the question of nationality, as affecting the two countries, is 
examined closely, it is seen that the factors of which it is composed 
are geographical, historical, and traditional, rather than racial, 
lingual, or religious. There is more in common between the Lothians 
and Northumberland than between Yorkshire and Surrey. Anglian 
blood flows in the veins of the Edinburgh man, as in the veins of 
the man from Newcastle, the difference in speech is inappreciable save 
in accent ; and the difference in religion is unimportant save in form. 
The bond of race unites the people of Ross-shire with the people of 
Cornwall: they are both derived mainly from a Celtic stem, though 
from different branches. Thus do we find racial affinities obliterating 
the geographical line of demarcation between the two countries, a 
line which itself is purely arbitrary, and was non-existent when the 
Kingdom of Northumbria stretched to the Forth, and the Kingdom 
of Cumbria to the Clyde. The ethnology of the British Isles reveals 
a decidedly mixed population. It is sometimes forgotten that Eng- 
land got its name from a band of Low German adventurers, who 
arrived as late as the sixth century, and that Scotland got its name 
from a tribe of Irish invaders, who acquired the sovereignty of that 
country no further back than the ninth century. The predecessors 
and the successors of these foreigners contributed important elements 
to that racial blend of humanity which on one side of the Border is 
designated English, and on the other side, Scottish. 

Is, then, the idea of nationality, as applied to the two countries, a 
delusion, resting upon no solid basis, and deriving its strength from 
no rational source? By no means. Environment modifies national 
character ; the events of history shape it in a special mould, here 
rounding-off angles, there accentuating inherited or acquired ten- 
dencies ; and the traditions, the folk-lore, the songs and the customs 
peculiar to a country divide it more or less sharply from its neighbour. 
Thus arises patriotism, which may be local, national, or Imperial, or 
all three in one embodiment, for all are consistent with, or even 
complementary to, each other. Scotland is more intensely national, 
because more self-contained than England; and the Highlands are 
more national in spirit, not only because more self-contained, but also 
more racially homogeneous than the Lowlands. The development 
of nationalism is to be encouraged rather than deprecated, if it 
proceeds on parallel lines with individual development. Nationalism 
is not merely decorative like diversity in landscape. When directed 
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into proper channels, it is ethical as well ; and not merely ethical, but 
in some of its tendencies, both literary and artistic. The stronger the 
beat of the national pulse, the more vigorous will be the resultant 
energy for the work of the Empire. 

The history of Scotland is largely made up of a strenuous and 
continuous struggle for the maintenance of national independence 
against the encroachments of her relatively powerful neighbour. 
From Anglo-Saxon to Tudor times, attacks, sometimes open, some- 
times veiled (but all the more insidious) were made upon her birth- 
right, under cover of a hypothetical right to dominate her people, 
and to reduce her sovereigns to a state of vassaldom. They all failed ; 
but the long and bitter struggle left its mark upon the Scottish char- 
acter. To-day, Bannockburn and Flodden evoke the spirit of 
nationalism far more than the later names of Worcester and Culloden. 
In the former case, the fight was for Scotland; in the latter, for 
the Stuarts ; and the distinction is both wide and significant. The 
greatest war-song in the Scottish (and English) language is 
reminiscent of the long struggle between the ancient and hereditary 
foes. ‘*Scots wha hae’’ embodies the Scottish spirit of nationality and 
love of freedom in words of living fire, capable of kindling with 
patriotic enthusiasm the dullest and least imaginative of Scotland's 
sons. 

It was not until George the Third and his successor sat upon the 
British Throne, that the full benefits of the Union were realised by 
the poorer of the two countries. By that time, the clans had been 
scattered on Culloden Moor, and the Jacobite cause had received its 
death-blow ; the Highlands, relieved of the incubus of Celtic feudal- 
ism, had been brought into line with the Low Country ; while the 
Presbyterian and anti-Jacobite Low Country had been welded by a 
common danger and a common deliverance with an England attached 
to the Protestant religion, and to the House of Hanover. National 
animosities were dying out ; the Englishman was learning to respect 
the Scot, and the Scot was learning to trust the Englishman. The 
kifted warrior from the North fought side by side with the red-coated 
soldier from the South, in every clime and on every battlefield where 
the national flag, uniting the Crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, 
waved over a victorious army ; and Scottish politicians had begun 
to occupy the prominent seats in the councils of the Empire, which 
they fill at the present day more conspicuously than ever before? If 
was then, too, that Scotland commenced to take the mighty strides 
which have placed her in the van of the commercial world. It was 
then that the discoveries of Watt made the Clyde at a later period 
the greatest shipbuilding centre in the world. Not until then did the 
literary genius of Scotland find expression in the lyrics of Burns, the 
romances of Scott, the philosophy of Hume, and the political economy 
of Adam Smith. The free interchange of thought and commerce 
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between the two nations as the result of their more cordial relations 
reacted powerfully and beneficially upon both ; but its effects were 
relatively more marked upon the smaller and poorer country, whose 
resources of mind and matter had lain dormant until quickened by the 
vitalising breath of a wider scope and a larger sympathy. 

Scotsmen may well view with pride the results of her partnership 
with England during the last two hundred years. And they may 
certainly claim without boasting a large share in building up the 
mighty fabric called the British Empire, which since the Union of 
1707 has reared itself upon the foundation laid by English hands, 
when Scotland was still a weak nation, despised for its poverty and 
disliked for its pride. One cannot but think that England is equally 
ready to acknowledge with gratitude, the incalculable advantages 
which she, too, has derived from an association in which she was, 
and still remains, the predominant partner. The pious aspirations of 
Queen Anne and her advisers which head this article have been 
fulfilled, in a manner of which they could have but the faintest 
conception. 

Surely, then, all is for the best in the result of this happily-inspired 
fusion of two clashing forces. From an Imperial standpoint, yes ; 
from a national standpoint, no. The Scottish patriots who in 1707 
desired federation without fusion, have been partly justified by events. 
For we now see the affairs of Scotland in the Imperial Parliament 
reduced to such insignificant proportions as to suggest the notion 
that that happy country stands in no need of legislation, and is content 
to accept with becoming humility the crumbs which, at rare intervals, 
fall from the overloaded table of the Government of the day. Nor, 
apparently, are her financial requirements more pressing than her 
legislative needs, if the distribution of monies in relation to the 
burden of taxation forms the standard of her wants. Yet, both 
conclusions are absolutely fallacious, and the conviction is being 
driven home to Scottish minds that the fallacy has no sounder basis 
than the continued acquiescence of Scottish members in the neglectful 
attitude of successive Governments towards Scottish affairs, which 
has now become a commonplace of Parliamentary life. The lesson 
is being slowly but surely learned that a certain baneful principle 
operates only to freequently at Westminster ; that clamour, in short, 
succeeds where patience and loyalty fail. The congestion of business 
is the only excuse that can possibly be found for the neglect of 
Scottish business ; yet it is a significant fact that other nationalities 
represented in the Imperial Parliaments, with fewer claims to consider- 
ation than England’s northern partner, can command what some 
consider to be a disproportionate share of the time at the disposal of 
His Majesty’s Ministers. It is certain that if a widespread agitation 
arose in Scotland for a separate legislature, sitting in Edinburgh for 
the transaction of purely Scottish business, it would be impossible to 
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resist the demand. Scottish members on the Liberal side of the 
House are now realising that this must be the inevitable outcome of 
the intolerable state of affairs now existing, and it may be safely 
predicted that the time is fast approaching when Home Rule for 
Scotland will enter the sphere of practical politics. A Scottish 
Committee at Westminster, or some similar device, may serve as a 
half- way house to that destination, but assuredly, the only permanent 
solution of the difficulty will be found in the adoption of the proposals 
of the federalists two hundred years ago. Their mistake was in 
proposing a federal Union, while the Union of Hearts had yet to be 
consummated. The celebration of the bi-centenary of the Union on 
May Day will acknowledge that consummation ; and it now remains 
to dislocate the worn-out machinery, by means of which this happy 
and permanent fusion has been accomplished, and to set up in its 
place, a contrivance which shall ensure the proper despatch of national 
business under the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and with 
due regard to the federal management of the affairs of the Empire. 


Wma. C. MACKENZIE. 
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THE DECADENCE OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 


No one who diligently studies the signs of the times can fail to observe 
that the conditions of modern life in England are producing a change 
in the character of the people, a change which is especially noticeable 
amongst the middle classes in our large towns. Men are becoming 
more shrewd, more prudent, more business-like, and in a negative 
sense more correct, they are becoming less courageous, less impulsive, 
less emotional, and in a word less human. This is largely due to the: 
increasing complexity of the mechanism of life. There is a mechanical 
spirit abroad, mechanical qualities of mind, are being developed, the 
breath of a Sirocco is withering up the ordinary human feelings. 
Routine and the dull details of business occupy the individual, and 
tend to encroach more and more on the margin of time and energy 
requisite to the development of the higher qualities of mind and heart. 
Owing to the strain of competition, the professional man must 
work longer hours than formerly, he must give more attention to his. 
business, he must put more of his soul into it. He tends to be first 
a man of business, and secondly a human being, and his standard 
of conduct, his methods of thinking, are formed accordingly. The 
degree of initiative, of independence of judgment, of imagination 
which his work calls forth, must depend upon the character of the 
work, and upon the relative importance of the position which he 
occupies, but as a rule these are qualities which he does not tend to: 
develope. If he is a subordinate, he must conform to the will of his 
superior, and must adapt himself to his ways of thinking ; if he is. 
not a subordinate, he has generally to acknowledge the publie as his. 
master, and must strive to please the public. He must repress. 
originality and independence of judgment except within a limited 
sphere, and must also repress imagination and feeling. The materials. 
upon which the mind operates are hard, dry, mechanical, and the 
mind becomes hard, dry, mechanical. Little imagination or feeling 
is required to make a good lawyer, or bank manager, or merchant, or 
government official. The qualities that are essential are menta? 
quickness, clearness of judgment, accuracy, and with these prudence, 
caution, and a certain elementary self-control. A good business-man 
must be able to fix his attention at once upon the matter in hand, and 
must rigidly exclude from his mind any absording emotion, and any 
absorbing idea which might render it difficult to deal quickly and 
accurately with the multitude of diverse items which constitute an 
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ordinary day’s work. It follows, as a matter of course, that he must 
be honest and upright, because a good business man is well aware 
that it is not prudent to be otherwise. The rights of the individual 
are so well protected, and there are so many checks and balances, 
that a man who occupies a good social position would hesitate to 
court irretrievable ruin by committing a breach of the law, which is 
almost certain to be detected. 

In this way a character is stamped upon the mind which has a 
determining effect upon every action of life. The mind acquires a 
certain bent, from which it cannot easily be diverted. The quantity 
of energy which the individual possesses is limited, and he will not, 
if he is prudent, interrupt the continuity of effort by engaging in any 
occupation during his leisure moments which is antagonistic to the 
occupation which must occupy the best part of the day. We occa- 
sionally hear of striking exceptions to this rule. We hear of a 
distinguished barrister who has acquired fame as an abstract 
philosopher. We hear of a prosperous doctor who has acquired fame 
as a novelist. Perseverance and determination will move mountains. 
But the increasing intensity of effort necessary to success in any one 
calling renders these exceptions more and more rare, and the person 
who endeavours to combine two diverse occupations will probably 
fail in both. 

A certain unity of character is thus developed. The principles 
which govern the conduct of the middle-class man in his office 
govern his conduct outside the office. If he is prudent and hard- 
headed when he makes a bargain, when he becomes a party to a 
contract, when he advises upon a difficult point in law, he will be 
equally shrewd and practical when he marries a wife. He will be 
governed not so much by sentiment as by business principles, and he 
will choose a wife whose habit of mind resembles his own. He will 
bring up his family after the same pattern. When he sends his son 
out into the world he will tell him to be cautious and discreet in all 
things, to be sober and chaste, to do right if possible, but at all 
events not to do wrong; not to love until he is in a position to 
marry ; to marry a sensible and clear-headed woman. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that amongst the middle-classes 
at any rate to whom these remarks have an especial application, the 
force of love as a vital element in human life is being considerably 
weakened. The grand passion is dying out. This will be apparent 
if we trace the career of the young man who goes out into the world 
with his father’s advice ringing in his ears. We shall suppose that 
he is a typical member of his class, representing a type to which few 
conform at every point, but to which many tend to conform. He 
passes with credit through the period of youth known as the dangerous 
period. He successfully resists the temptations incident to that 
period, because he has been brought up in an atmosphere of prudence 
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and caution, and because he is protected by an apathetic tempera- 
ment. Against temptations of this kind high principle avails much, 
but dullness is an impenetrable armour. Between the age of twenty- 
five and thirty-five he leads the life of a monk. The best part of his 
time and energy must be devoted to work. ‘The margin, often very 
small, is taken up with books, or physical exercises, or such recre- 
ations as the theatre, progressive whist, and an occasional dance. 
No absorbing love affair, not even a Platonic friendship, enters into 
his life to develope imagination and feeling, and stimulate his highest 
energies. His salary is small, and his standard of comfort high. He 
cannot hope to be in a position to marry before the age of thirty-five, 
and consequently he must, in accordance with a most rigid convention, 
avoid an intimate acquaintance with any woman of his own class 
in regard to whom marriage is not contemplated. A faculty never 
exercised becomes paralysed. An emotion constantly repressed 
ceases to make itself felt. When the circumstances of the individual 
are such that he is at last in a position to seek the society of women, 
the prudent, mechanical habit of mind has so completely taken 
possession of him that an all-absording love is impossible. If he has 
decided to marry, he selects, after mature deliberation, the most 
desirable from a list of possible candidates. If, and as frequently 
happens, his bachelor habits have become fixed, he lives on in solitude 
to a joyless old age, seeking to satisfy the desires of his heart with 
the mechanical routine of business, with the coarseness of club-room 
stories and the monotonous pleasures of golf. 

The artificial separation of the sexes before marriage is especially 
noticeable amongst the more respectable class. Mrs. Grundy is 
most in evidence where her presence is least required. Where 
prudence and caution are already present to excess, barriers are set 
up to prevent the sexes from meeting. The result is an aggravation 
of the men’s tenderness to coldness, selfishness, and calculating 
prudence, and the women’s tendency to triviality and narrowness of 
outlook. The most ludicrous ideas are entertained by the one sex 
about the other. The women regard the men as coarse and dissolute, 
the men regard the women as spotless and angelic, but characterless 
and silly. Signs of a revolt are beginning to appear, especially 
amongst the women. An exceptional class is springing up, full of 
courage and enterprise, and ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
the men are being kindled by their enthusiasm. Sets are being 
formed where young men and women meet on equal terms. The men 
find that the women are not angels, and the women that the men 
are not devils, and they meet as comrades, knowing one another as 
human beings, weak and foolish, but striving to rise together to better 
things. 

Another aspect of the dry, business-like, mechanical habit of mind 
is the absence of joie de vivre, a want of appreciation of the poetry 
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of pleasure, a dislike of public festivities, a dislike of any Bohemian 
or picturesque manifestation of life. There are times when a human 
being feels that it is a glorious thing to be alive, and wishes to share 
that feeling with his fellows. He wishes to shake off the chains of 
routine and custom, to meet men and women outside that narrow 
orbit in which his own life revolves, and to rejoice in concert. But 
the Englishman especially of the middle-class, has little sympathy 
with the joyous Bohemian spirit. He is apt to suspect the presence 
of the devil wherever many people are gathered together for the 
purpose of enjoyment amidst a blaze of light and colour, music and 
gaiety. He is apt to identify dullness with goodness, and gaiety with 
vice, because he personally finds it difficult owing to an inherent 
grossness of imagination to steer a middle course between a rigid 
respectability and the opposite extreme. Hence the absence of any 
artistic expression of a joyous Paganism. Hence the glaring contrasts 
which London presents. We leave the society of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and find ourselves in the society of publicans and sinners. 
As a contrast to the monotony and dull decorum of the suburbs, we 
have the cafe chantant of Leicester Square, the promenades of the 
principal places of amusement, and the masked ball at midnight. 
The evils associated with these places are largely due to the aloofness. 
of the good people. Sooner than venture into a company of people 
whom he does not personally know, or who do not move in his own 
set, a good citizen, however much he may need recreation, prefers 
to spend the evening in sleep or in melancholy dullness by his own 
fireside. He does not realise that dullness is immoral, narrowness 
of outlook is immoral, a virtue based on the reduction of the mental 
faculties and the emotions to a state of torpor is the height of 
immorality. 

This brings us to the next topic. The growing mediocrity and 
lack of individuality is connected with the absence of a positive code 
of ethics or moral standard, and the decline of religious feeling.. 
Morality has become a negative conception. The ‘‘moral’’ man, in 
the popular acceptation of the word moral, is not the man who 
habitually does that which is positively good, but the man who 
avoids doing that which is evil. The moral man is the man who 
commits no crime, who does not interefere with the rights of his 
neighbours, and who performs the minimum required of a good 
citizen. The tendency is to attach a still lower meaning to the word. 
In this sense the moral men is he whose conduct is negatively correct 
as regards sex relationships. If morality is so interpreted, it is 
obvious that a cold-blooded and calculating villain may be perfectly 
moral. This interpretation is faulty in another way. A genuine 
celibacy, if universalised, would obviously be much more disastrous 
from the social point of view than the opposite extreme, and yet no 
social opprobrium attaches to the celibate of mature age who is too 
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comfortable and too selfish to marry. The strike against marriage 
is especially noticeable amongst the well-to-do middle-class, and there 
are few indications of any widespread attempt to substitute a more 
flexible and a less binding tie. 

A negative attitude towards life is taught wherever morality is 
taught, in almost every Christian household, in our pulpits, in our 
Schools. It is a survival of the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church 
that cardinal evils are the world, the flesh, and the devil, and an aloof 
negative attitude towards life is the logical outcome of such a view. 
No wonder that the word ‘‘goodness’’ has become synonymous with 
dullness and a paltry, and like the word innocence, has lost its original 
meaning. In reality, the essence of good consists in ascending or 
developing life, and the essence of evil in that which is decadent or 
conducive to death. Everything that developes the intelligence, 
furnishes material for reflection, stimulates the heart and imagination, 
is good, and if our conventional morality makes negation or not doing 
the essence of good, the virtues of that morality are the vices of a 
truly good man. 

Salvation is not to be found in the Church. The doctrine, the 
ritual, the music of the Church must appeal to all who have felt the 
fever and the fret of life, to all who have been in an active sense 
sinners, and have an acute perception of sin. But this is not the 
disposition we have been engaged in describing. We have described 
a phase of human nature in which the malady is not a fever, but a 
chill. The word sin is, of all words, the least appropriate to the 
moral condition of the middle-class, unless we give a wide inter- 
pretation to the word, so that it shall include the sin of the buried 
talent, the emotion crushed, the character undeveloped. The worthy 
citizen whose days are spent in monotonous and exhausting work, 
and his evenings in reading the newspaper, or playing cards by his 
own fireside, or in watching some music hall entertainment, who 
during his whole life has never had the inclination, or the courage, 
or the energy, to commit one strenuous sin, finds little that interests 
him in a preaching which harps continually upon the terrible tempta- 
tions of life, and the awfulness of sin, or in a service which, taken 
as a whole, seems to have been invented at a time when human nature 
was in a state of repentance after rioting in an exuberance of wanton- 
ness. Would it not be ludicrous if a preacher were to address a 
number of prisoners bound hand and foot in a dungeon, and were 
to impress upon them the duty of self-sacrifice, and the evils of 
pleasure seeking ; if he were to bid them beware of the sins of the 
flesh and the lust of the eye, and lead a pure and upright 
life? Repression and self-sacrifice are not what they want, but 
greater freedom ; not purity of life, but greater abundance ; good 
life if possible, but above everything life. 

Where then lies the remedy? Are the chains which bind the 
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prisoners chains imposed by necessity, or are they chains which they 
make for themselves? No doubt we must all be to some extent slaves 
of our environment. If we are economically dependent, we must 
submit to economic conditions. But there remains a margin of 
freedom which may be widened by constant effort, within which it is 
possible to realise a better existence. 

Education in early life is essential. There should be moral 
teaching in the family and the school ; not the moral teaching which 
sickens every youth of spirit by harping upon real or imaginary evils 
and temptations, but a moral teaching which sets before the mind a 
positive ideal, a moral teaching which inspires the passion for excel- 
lence, that passion which, as Mr. Haldane said in a recent speech, is 
the most absorbing of all passions when once it has taken possession 
of the mind. The education should also be such as to inspire the 
passion for truth and for large ideas. The University man is much 
less subject to the materialism of the day than the man who has not 
received a University education. Is this not due to the fact that the 
constant communion in early life with the best thought of all time 
heightens the mental tone, and inspires an enthusiasm for knowledge 
which the grinding pressure of subsequent life can never quite 
extinguish. Can any one who in early life has been under the spell 
of Plato and has dimly seen the vision of the ideal Justice, and the 
ideal Truth, and the ideal Good, ever lose the desire and the hope 
even in the depths of the dark forest of emerging once more into the 
sunlight? Can anyone become a Philistine or be satisfied with 
bourgeois ideals whose mind has been dazzled and his heart set on 
fire by the poetry of Pindar, who has in imagination set out with 
the argonauts in quest of the golden fleece, and has caught the spirit 
of the Olympian athlete striving by a supreme effort to rival for a 
few brief moments the glory of the immortal gods? 

Art should at all times be a most potent influence in inspiring the 
desire for a higher and fuller life. Art in its best sense, as the 
expression of the highest, the truest, and the most abiding forms of 
life, should be studied with religious fervour. Unfortunately, the 
only forms of art which are much in vogue at present are the novel, 
which is a study of human nature in its abnormal and often in its 
worst phases, and the play which, if it makes any attempt at a serious 
purpose, appeals only to a spurious emotionalism. An exception 
must be made in favour of the revival at the Court Theatre, which 
represents a genuine attempt to realise on the stage and to interpret 
interesting phases of life. 

It is useless, however, to recommend the study of art and the 
drama to the city man, who is so tired after his day’s work that he 
can appreciate nothing beyond the ballet and musical comedy. It 
is immoral to allow the higher faculties to be starved, whether on 
the plea of duty or otherwise, and self-culture is the highest of all 
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duties. We can only hope that as civilisation advances, and new 
forms evolve themselves, the mechanism of life will become more 
simple, so that culture and efficiency in business, duty, and 
individuality may be reconciled. 


W. R. ALEXANDER. 














THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE 
NEW THEOLOGY. 


THose who are giving serious attention to the subject will perhaps 
be glad to have placed before them a dispassionate study of the 
present ‘‘New Theology’’ movement, as a factor in religious history, 
from the pen of an old Agnostic who in the course of a long life has 
had exceptional opportunities of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the leading schools of English religious thought and conduct. The 
‘‘New Theology,’’ as doctrine or as a partial negation of doctrine, is 
exposed to attack from both the positive and the negative sides : it is 
anathema to the rigidly orthodox, it is a residuum of dogmatic tatters 
to the Rationalist. It is intended here to discuss the subject scarcely 
at all from the dogmatic standpoint, but rather from the historical 
standpoint as seen from the vantage ground of an Agnosticism which 
is outside of both the theological parties. 

None of those who have watched the trend of theological literature 
during the last two or three decades can be surprised at the outburst 
of the present controversy. Something of the kind has long been 
inevitable, and the only ground for surprise is that its coming has been 
delayed so long. Perhaps no one expected it in its present form. 
Yet a careful study of the broadening of theological opinion, from the 
time of the Oxford Broad Church movement down to the present day, 
will show us that we had less reason to anticipate a bold secession 
from, than a kind of civil war within, the churches. All along, seces- 
sions have been few and individual ; internal compromise has been 
general. The word of command, or rather the counsel of fear, has 
been, ‘‘Reform dogma, within the church, not from without.’’ 
Beyond some timid attempts to revise the Book of Common Prayer, 
there has been no bold combined effort to relieve consciences from the 
painful strain of having to assent to dogmas no longer believed in. 
Had the many, including some of the most eminent theologians of 
the last half-century, made common cause, come out of their churches, 
and insisted upon a ‘‘liberty of prophesying’’ worthy of the thought 
of to-day, we should not now have, as almost the total result of the 
movement ‘‘to reform the church from within,’’ a clergy solemnly 
intoning a ritual which they mentally repudiate, and writhing painfully 
under the sense of their inconsistency. Articles, Ritual, Trust Deeds, 
remain untouched, while belief has shifted to far other ground. 

So far as matters have yet gone, the ‘‘New Theology’’ movement 
is not a secession. The Anglican clergy whose writings form an 
important part of its literature have—until quite recently—made no 
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definite demand for revision of either Articles or Liturgy ; the Free 
Churchmen have taken no steps towards drawing up new and broader 
Trust Deeds. The movement is but a continuation of the morally 
objectionable practice of ignoring the doctrinal standards which have 
been so solemnly subscribed. Like Nelson, the clergy turn a blind 
eye to their orders, believing that those orders are better disobeyed. 
Hitherto, the ‘‘New Theologians’’ have disported themselves as such 
chiefly in the pages of the ‘‘Hibbert Journal’’ and in certain scholarly 
and critical works ; but now, the stream of neology has overflowed 
such narrow boundaries, and is inundating pulpit and press through- 
out the country. In other words, our “‘liberal’’ theologians have left 
off merely marking time, and are actually beginning to march. But 
it is still true that they have no right in the ranks, and unless the 
present movement immediately develops an importunate demand for 
a legal—and not merely a stolen—freedom of research and teaching, 
the situation will remain as dishonest as hitherto. 

In the interests of the highest morality and of the best intellect 
of the day, it is to be hoped that one outcome of the ‘‘New Theology”’ 
movement will be the breaking of those trammels upon independent 
thought which have embittered, and still are embittering, the lives of 
many of the noblest men among us. It is a pity—nay, it is a disgrace 
—that in the twentieth century, it should be only the narrow-minded 
‘‘Wee Free Kirk’’ schools of thought that should be able to enjoy 
the luxury of honest consciences ; while the broad-minded, who are 
the salt of the earth, should be loaded with the perpetual burden of a 
compulsory and dishonest compromise. 

To turn from the present to the future. When the history of our 
own times comes to be written, what will be found to be the historical 
value of the ‘‘New Theology’? movement? Will it be found to have 
created a distinct era? Or will it be seen to have been merely a vague 
undifferentiated stage in the passage of human thought from Christian 
Supernaturalism to Ethical Naturalism? Has it any epoch-making 
force? It is neither positively nor negatively original, nor is it 
original as an eclectic complex. What is positive in it—if indeed it 
can be said that there is anything positive in the hazy, non-logical, 
mystical, emotional lucubrations of its exponents—what is positive in 
it is as old as philosophy, as Gnosticism, as Pantheism, as Mysticism. 
If any one, after hearing a ‘‘New Theology’’ sermon or speech took 
the trouble to try to ‘‘place’’ it, he would find no difficulty in assigning 
it to an already existing ‘‘class ;’’ and if he further took the trouble of 
analysing it into its component parts, he would easily find an ancient 
pigeon-hole and ticket for each part. There is nothing in it to be 
compared for a moment to the revolutionary dogma of ‘‘justification 
by faith’’ invented by the Reformers. One might parody a sentence 
from Shakespere and say that the ‘‘New Theologians’’ had been to a 
feast of heresies and had stolen the scraps. Exactly the same may 
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be said of the negations of our new heretics. To say nothing of the 
last few.decades, history is full of such negations, whether they be 
taken collectively or singly. It would be difficult to discover any 
movement worth naming so devoid of originality. 

Such a movement, if it is to acquire and to retain for any length 
of time, a commanding individuality, if it is not to lose its distinctness 
in the complex thought of the coming age, must possess what may be 
called a vigorous institutional character. But one cannot imagine 
the ‘‘New Theology”’ clothing itself with a well-compacted organis- 
ation. Neither the character of the ‘‘New Theology”’ itself nor the 
conditions of the times would seem to make this possible. Hence it 
cannot become a church, a ‘‘visible church,’’ a militant organism. If 
it could, it might, for a time, play an independent part in the world, 
despite its lack of definite dogma. Organisation has been and still is 
the strength of the Roman Catholic Church ; but the organisation of 
that Church is strong because it is based on the idea of an eternal 
monopoly of grace. Inside the Church is safety ; outside of it is 
ruin, chaos. It is this which saves the Church from being destroyed 
by the disruptive forces within it. It is this which enabled it to tide 
over the dangerous pronouncement of Papal Infallibility, and which 
brought back to it nearly all those who at first were indignant and 
astounded at the collossal absurdity of the dogma. But our ‘‘New 
Theology”’ party neither have any dogma of exclusiveness, nor do 
they find themselves in conditions favourable to the secretion of a 
strong organisation. 

Nor can they follow the example of the Protestants and become 
an ‘‘Invisible Church.’’ They have not dogma enough even for this. 
The Protestants brought out of the Catholic Church a large body of 
dogma, and they invented a new dogma, ‘‘Justification by Faith,”’ 
which proved to be an enormous power in the world. And if very 
many of thém have rejected the original form of this new dogma, 
and have thrown away much that their predecessors brought out of 
the old Church, they still retain a sufficient amount of supernaturalism 
and of Christian idea and terminology to enable them to keep—even 
if it be little more than a fiction—the epithet ‘‘Invisible Church.’’ 
Though they fight and tear each other, they still claim to be 
Christians, to belong to the ‘‘Christian Church.’’ Some—ought we 
to say all?—of the ‘‘New Theologians”’ call themselves Christians : 
but it remains to be seen whether Christendom will give them that 
title, should they continue to wish to use it. They cannot build up a 
church or even a community upon negations ; and what is positive 
in their teaching is so fragmentary, and vague, and diverse, that it 
is more likely to keep them individually isolated than to bring them 
together into anything resembling an organic unity. ‘‘New 
Theology’’ acts upon the other churches as a disintegrant ; and it is 
difficult to see how it can act otherwise upon its own disciples. We 
find emphatically, Tot homines, tot sententia. 
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At present, the ‘‘New Theology”’ retains a greater or less amount 
of the old Theology, as it is expounded by this or that exponent. 
When one hears or comes upon this or that dogmatic fragment in 
these expositions, one is inclined to exclaim ‘‘What have you to do in 
this galley?’’ Or one imagines a gardener tearing up all his plants 
and cutting off their roots, and then expecting the disjecta membra 
to live. Not only are the dogmas rendered rootless, but they are 
themselves pruned and cut about until they can hardly recognise 
theirown names. This is worse than converting the temple of Jupiter 
into the ecclesia of the Jew Peter. All the root dogmas are gone: 
nothing remains but a kind of distillation of what the New Theo- 
logians try to persuade themselves is the essence of Christianity. 
Whereas a little critical analysis of what they retain would show them 
that it is only the essence of our twentieth-century humanism and 
belief in natural law, separated from all that has made the distinctive 
theological Christology of the last eighteen or nineteen centuries. 
The ideal Christ of our New Theologians would not recognise himself 
in the streets of old Jerusalem, nor would he be recognised by the 
Fathers. The retention of these rags and tatters of obsolete theology 
is due, not to a train of reasoning upon the subject, but to the 
influence of old associations, of a nominally Christian environment, 
and of a theological education ; sometimes, perhaps, it is to be hoped 
unconsciously, to the pressure of vested interest. When one has 
become a New Theologian there is no logical reason why he should 
not complete the glissade altogether, and not stop until he has reached 
the bottom. What is not pure rationalism, pure natural ethic, in 
some at least of our New Theologians, is poetry, picturesque specu- 
lation, or perhaps rather nervous reminiscence. 

After writing the above, I cannot refrain from adding a tribute 
of admiration, of congratulation. The difference between our New 
Theologians and many others is simply that of being more courageous 
and more candid. There are occupiers of pulpits who refuse to know 
anything about modern criticism. One cannot praise or admire such. 
They are, in most instances, obnoxious to blame. There are others 
who know, and remain silent. Their consciences blame them enough : 
it remains for us to pity them. But our New Theologians both know 
and confess it. They have their battle to fight, and they are fighting 
it openly. They merit the respect and sympathy of all honest men, 
whether orthodox or heretical, especially of the latter who have 
already gone through the conflict. 

This is how the ‘‘New Theology’? movement looks to an old 
Agnostic whose highest aim in criticism is to be impartial. What 
is written here may be held by many to be valueless: it will at least 
help some to clarify their own ideas upon the subject. 


ARTHUR RANsOM. 

















WITH A ROYAL COMMISSION ON TOUR 


A RoyaL Commission was appointed to inquire and report upon a 
certain subject. What that subject was it is not my intention to 
disclose. This Commission, at its public sittings, took voluminous 
evidence, and then a happy thought occurred to the members. They 
would see things for themselves, and prosecute an independent and 
informal inquiry on their own account. And they did. Their 
wanderings took them to many places, amongst others to Ireland, 
and it was during their tour in that country that the incidents 
occurred which I am about to relate. My connection with the party 
was as an Official reporter. I would at the outset pay a willing 
tribute to the gentlemen who formed the party. To me, personally, 
they were uniformly kind and considerate, and, in fact, treated me 
in a way which I can never forget. The Secretary, who was neither 
formal nor oppressive, was an excellent fellow, and his tact and his 
manner made him an ideal man for a post which it is always difficult 
to worthily fill. 

My instructions were to attend at Hotel atg a.m. Arriving 
punctually I sent in my name, and was asked to wait in the Commis- 
sioners’ ‘‘office’’—as the private room (which they invariably booked) 
was called. Entering this apartment, I saw a man busy making up a 
parcel. I took him to be the official messenger to the Commission. 
“‘Well, what do you want?’’ he asked abruptly. ‘‘Don’t you know 
this ’ere is the Commissioners’ private office, as is paid for by the 
Treasury ?’’ I hastened to assure him who and what I was, but he 
seemed hardly satisfied. At this moment it must have occurred to 
him that I had my use, as, stretching out a large podgy hand, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘’Ere, address them bloomin’ labels’’—which I did with 
becoming meekness! This was my first introduction to Benjamin, 
who, I had a shrewd suspicion, had been a nobleman’s valet or some- 
thing of that sort. In an interval during the day I mentioned the 
incident to the Secretary. He did not, as I did, regard it as a huge 
joke, and said he must tell Benjamin to be more careful. I begged 
him, as a favour, to do nothing to the kind, and he agreed with 
evident reluctance. There was an amount of fun to be extracted 
out of Benjamin with judicious handling, and the opportunity was 
not one to be neglected—even though my pride should suffer for my 
curiosity. I was disappointed, however, in so far that Benjamin’s 
manner towards me underwent a complete change. No longer 
treating me with studied impertinence, he sought to conciliate me 
as much as possible, and in time grew quite friendly and confidential. 
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There was a long drive ahead of us, and cars and a waggonette 
were chartered in advance to meet us at Station. Very soon 
it was evident that all was not well with one of the drivers. If he 
was not drunk, he certainly was not sober. It was then about 1 p.m., 
and it transpired that he had not broken his fast since the previous 
day, and that he was out of bed two nights running at a ‘‘wake.”’ 
After a lot of discussion, it was decided to deprive him of the ribbons, 
and to deposit him with the luggage in the waggonette—under the 
special care of Benjamin. One of the Commissioners, Mr. X, agreed 
to drive instead of the deposed Jehu, having first dramatically inquired 
of each of his three colleagues on the car, ‘Will you trust yourself 
to me?’’ Mr. X, who led the procession, was postured on the car 
in a reclining and graceful attitude, looking the picture of perfect 
happiness, and drove along flicking his whip in what one of the 
party said to me was the true Piccadilly style. It is true that the 
road was the worst in my experience, but that hardly accounted for 
our pace, or rather lack of pace. I consoled myself with the reflection 
that I needed a rest, and that I was now likely to get it. In any case 
Benjamin provided me with a source of endless amusement. There 
he was expostulating with the drunken driver, emphasising his points 
with gestures and inclinations of his head, and pursuing his self- 
appointed task mile after mile. Before we reached our destination 
we restored the driver to his post, so that the proprietor of the 
hostelry would be nothing the wiser of his Jehu’s lapse. But our 
little stratagem was in vain. We might have saved ourselves the 
trouble. Somebody along the road had evidently wired to the 
proprietor, because we had no sooner pulled up than the driver was 
ordered to take himself off, and never dare show his face in that yard 
again (this all occurred on the road), the drunken spalpeen. ‘‘And it 
is not the first time either,’’ concluded the enraged proprietor, ‘‘nor 
the thirty-first that you done this on me, Pat.’’ After dinner we 
summoned the proprietor into our presence, and begged him to 
reinstate the wretched Pat, but that worthy was not prepared to 
imperil his property for the thirty-second time. _I chanced to remark 
to one of the drivers afterwards that it was hardly a creditable day’s 
work, and that the English gentlemen would have expected a better 
performance from Irish horses. ‘‘Right enough,’’ answered the man, 
“‘the travelling was mighty poor entirely. But, bless your innocent 
heart, the gentleman in front who druv could not drive one of them 
horses, who are as ’cute as you please.’’ 

That was not our only experience. On another occasion the day 
turned very wet, and we hired two carriages instead of so many cars. 
One of the carriages left no cause for complaint, but the other was— 
well, this is what it was! It was minus a pane of glass in one of 
the windows, and there was a large break or opening in the back of 
the vehicle, through which the water regularly poured on to the seat. 
By an arrangement of an open umbrella we, to some extent, repaired 
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breach No. 1, but the other was beyond our skill or ingenuity. Added 
to these troubles, one of the horses had never previously been under 
anything but a cart, and the driver was doubtful if the animal was 
good for the journey. Of course, this unfortunate discovery was not 
made until after we had already started. Our invitation to the driver 
to push on elicited the information that he was a stranger, and had 
never driven that road before. Under the circumstances, the drive 
was an exhausting one, and towards the late afternoon one of the 
Commissioners wanted a cup of tea. If he had only selected potheen 
I ween his tastes stood a better chance of being gratified. At the 
only hostelry on the road we called for tea. After waiting for quite 
a considerable time, I made the discovery that there was no water 
in the kettle, and that the ladies of the establishment were away 
visiting! This information was not got as I relate it. It was 
collected piece-meal by dint of diligent inquiry. Taxed with his 
duplicity the owner grunted, and then said it would take at least an 
hour and a half to complete the preparations for our tea. A girl in 
the house could not be induced to lend a hand ; this sturk stated that 
it was not her house, and that she was a stranger. If I remember 
rightly, it was at the end of this day of adventures that Benjamin took 
an opportunity of expatiating on the superlative virtues of his coat. 
It would, he declared, keep out any rain, for any length of time. I 
asked if he included tropical rain? Hedid. Hadn’t he poured water 
into the pockets of the coat, and the water was there at the end of 
three days! 

One instance of the excessive moderation of two jarveys we 
engaged deserves to be recorded. For three hours’ driving—bull, 
notwithstanding, I must explain that it was largely waiting—they 
proposed a sovereign apiece. ‘‘No gentleman could offer less,’’ they 
said, but the thrust did not penetrate the Saxon epidermis—they only 
got 7s. 6d. each. 

Some choice tit-bits, in every sense, were furnished by the hotels. 


‘On one occasion the Secretary got an account for the Commissioners’ 


private sitting-room rendered thus :— 

‘*Mr. Raw Commission.’’ 
The clerk really meant to write the word ‘‘Royal,’’ and did not 
intend any subtle (and pointless) satire on the Commissioners them- 
selves. 

One of these gentlemen (Mr. X) had arranged to be called at 7 ; 
the others had fixed 6 as their hour. Next morning there was a 
loud rapping at Mr. X's door. 

‘‘What o’clock is it?’’ he shouted, from under the blankets. 

**Six o’clock, sir.’’ 

‘*But I told you not to call me till 7?”’ 

A pause. 

‘Then I called your honour an hour too soon.”’ 
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In a particular district the Commissioners were anxious to see a 
man with whom they had been already in correspondence. They had, 
however, missed him in the morning, and had sent out messages in 
various directions with a view to his discovery. We were drinking 
afternoon tea in Hotel when in walked a gentleman who wished 
us all a good day, and proceeded to sit down beside us. Of course, 
he could not possibly be anybody else than the man whose presence 
we sought? We at once asked him to join us, and I whipped out my 
note-book. The gentleman, however, explained that he had just 
had tea, and then started to talk volubly about seal caves. One of 
the Commissioners tried to draw his mind back to the subject of our 
inquiry. It did not interest him a bit. He was full of seal caves 
and of his excellent friend Mr. , from England, whom we must 
surely know. Another attempt was made to rivet his attention, and 
on this occasion he was addressed by name. But he denied that was 
his name! He was the proprietor of the inn! 

But his impudence did not end at this performance. There was 
the usual delay in getting the cars ready, and the Commis- 
sioners were obliged to march round to the yard in a body 
to remonstrate with the drivers. During this interlude out 
saunters the proprietor into the yard—in his bare feet, and his 
breeches tucked up above his knees! He announced that he had 
got his feet wet somewhere or other—probably in the seal caves— 
and that he was about to bathe them in warm water, but, unfor- 
tunately, showed no immediate signs of doing so! Indeed, he tried 
to engage the party in conversation, and it was not until I was posi- 
tively rude to him that he had wit enough to withdraw. 








On another occasion I was travelling in a train, and Benjamin 
was with me. I was talking to a gentleman with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance, and mentioned casually what my mission was in 
that part of the world. He at once suggested the name of Mr. 
X YZ as a most valuable person for the purpose of the Commis- 
sioners’ inquiry, explaining that Mr. X YZ had already given 
evidence before several Royal Commissions. During this conver- 
sation I noticed that Benjamin was all attention, and it puzzled me 
when I saw him recording Mr. X Y Z’s name on the programme of 
the tour opposite to the day on which we should likely be in the 
particular locality. Why had he done that? 

“‘Does this ’ere X Y Z keep good ’osses?’’ interrupted Benjamin, 
addressing the old gentleman. ‘‘My Commissioners likes to give 
every encouragement in this ’ere place, but they is most particular 





about horse-flesh. If you can recommend this ’ere X Y Z, I'll 
mention the matter to Mr. (the Secretary), and we’ll probably 
give him the job.’’ ! ! I at once told Benjamin that he had made 


a mistake, and that the gentleman did not keep a posting establish- 
ment. Benjamin retreated into a corner. My friend of the train was 
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at first disposed to be angry, but became convulsed with laughter 
when I explained that Benjamin especially concerned himself with the 
mobility of the party, and regarded our particular inquiry as a sort 
of subordinate side-line to his all-important department of the trunks 
and the trains. 

That was not the only mistake that was made. In , a gentle- 
man was invited to dine with the Commissioners. This gentleman 
appeared to imagine that the Royal Commission was composed 
entirely of members of one political and religious creed, having one 
set of sympathies, to the exclusion of all others. It did not seem 
to have occurred to him that it is of the very essence of a Royal 
Commission that it is above class and above party, and that this 
blessed consummation is arrived at by the skilful admixture of repre- 
sentatives of all parties. This gentleman’s conversation and his 
comments were conceived in the worst possible taste. He did not 
recognise the signals of danger ahead, but went blundering on his 
way until the one and only jarring note on the entire tour was struck. 
It was at this stage that, luckily, one of the Commissioners interposed 
to tell a capital story :— 

The scene was laid in one of the great public offices. Something 
had gone wrong with the door of the Secretary of State’s room. The 
Commissioner of Works was bidden to send his most trusty hand for 
the solemn task of making it right again. He came—a good example 
of the British workman, silent and deliberate in his methods. Natur- 
ally he was not permitted to remain alone in the sacred precincts of 
the room. An important and pompous official, as well as the principal 
porter, watched, and attempted to direct the proceedings, with the 
following result :— 

‘‘Why don’t you do that that way?’’ asked the official of the 
‘Carpenter. 

No answer. 

Principal Porter : ‘‘You should do that the way you’re told. Do 
you hear ?’’ 

No answer. 

Pompous Official (coaxingly) : ‘‘Now, my good man, I do think 
you’re wrong. You ought to do that that way.”’ 

No answer. 

Principal Porter (sternly) : ‘‘Look here 

The Workman (interrupting) : ‘‘One fool at a time, please !’’ 

My first experience of Benjamin, which I have already described, 
hardly led me to expect that he would prove such a genial and droll 
character as he turned out to be. I was wrong in thinking him a 
valet ; he was an ex-member of the Police Force, and had spent some 
part of his time on duty at the House of Lords. He was a Radical 
in politics, and did not hesitate to let his opinions be well and widely 
known. On one occasion we saw the departure of some emigrants 
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for the United States—always a distressing scene. Benjamin was 
aroused by the sight on which he had pastured his soul for several 
minutes. ‘‘There must,’’ he declared, with vehemence, ‘‘be some- 
thing wrong with the government.of this ’ere country when that kind 
of thing is necessary.’’ Then he went on to dwell on the prosperity 
of Ireland in the time of Grattan’s Parliament, and spoke with a 
knowledge of his subject and an enthusiasm that were really remark- 
able. Benjamin’s sympathies made him very popular with the people 
wherever we went. He rather astonished an old countrywoman by 
calling her ‘‘mother,’’ and telling her he wanted some milk for his 
whiskey. Whiskey and milk was his panacea for all future ills which 
it was an article of faith with him to freely guard against. Having 
got the milk, he made the compound, and insisted upon the old lady 
sharing it with him. He told me afterwards that he regarded the 
shilling well-spent on the milk, as he got a glimpse of the inside of a 
real Irish cabin, of which he had heard so much and seen so little. 
Benjamin was a strong supporter of Irish-made drinks. Sometimes, 
however, he erred in the direction of sampling too many kinds at 
once. Bushmills whiskey, with or without new milk, is scarcely a 
safe thing to mix with Guinness’ stout. Benjamin frequently ordered 
both at the same time—with the usual result. He did not get 
uproarious or depressed—only voluble. And his volubility took a 
curious line. The Treasury regulations as to payments for cabs and: 
private rooms at hotels was the entrancing subject of his eloquence !. 
On these occasions he would discuss all possible and impossible points,, 
first with one Commissioner and then with another, and having 
exhausted himself (and them) would relapse into silence. Of course,. 
nobody took the slightest notice of his condition, which was only 
made manifest by his added solicitude for the observance of the 
Treasury orders. Poor old Benjamin! He was as straight as a 
gun-barrel and good-nature personified. How dull the whole affair 
would have been without him ! 


F. May. 





























WHY DO WE DIE PREMATURELY? 


SucH a question to most readers may seem unnecessary, and its 
consideration uncalled for. To some, however, it seems one of vital 
importance to the whole human race, but, more especially, to the 
most civilised nations, for civilisation, and diseases which cause 
death, vary directly. The idea that the span of human life is three- 
score and ten may be traced to the Psalmist David, but many in all 
lands live much longer, in health and vigour, one having reached the 
patriarchal age of 180 years. Enquiries as to the habits of centen- 
arians prove, that their longevity was dependent upon temperance in 
all things, and leading, what has been called, a natural life. At no 
period in our history has attention been so pointedly called to physical 
deterioration as at the present time. The laity are now interested in 
the subject, and the Press is enlisted in the cause. Though the 
medical profession has long studied preventive medicine, and by its 
researches done much, by improved sanitation, to banish some forms 
of disease, it is only beginning to suspect that the habits of the people, 
more especially in regard to food, exercise, and fresh air, are 
responsible for many of the acute, as well as chronic, diseases, which 
account for the high mortality of civilised life. |The time, therefore, 
seems opportune for the discussion of the question, ‘‘Why do we die 
prematurely ?’’ The high infant mortality has long been known to be 
the greatest blot on civilisation, and, at length, it has been recognised 
that the food of the infant is at fault. Comparatively few children 
are now fed upon the maternal and natural food of the infant, and 
even it is said, in too many cases, to be deteriorated, in nutritive 
value, owing to the way in which our women live. As a consequence, 
other food than the mother’s milk has to be resorted to, and the milk 
of the cow has been largely used. Such milk is now suspected to be 
the cause of our infant mortality, and attempts are being made by 
some municipalities to ensure an abundant supply of pure, healthy, 
and unadulterated milk for infants, with most gratifying results. 

But, if the infant lives, it soon requires other food than milk, and 
again encounters dangers to its health as great as that from bad milk. 
The ignorance of our women as to the nutritive value and preparation 
of the common foods, is the cause of much of the physical deterioration 
so universally deplored, and that cause begins to operate so soon as 
other food than milk becomes necessary, and continues while life 
lasts. The amount of food suitable to the growing youth is not 
suitable to mature years, any more than that of mature years is 
suitable to those in advanced and declining years ; and there can be 
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little doubt that to ignorance of these facts, or neglecting to followtheir 
teaching, much disease and the majority of premature deaths are due. 
Most physicians admit that all eat too much, but some are inclined to 
think that eating too often is also a danger to health, more especially 
in declining years, unless the quantity is greatly restricted. Physiolo- 
gists are beginning to make experiments on varying dietaries, upon 
those doing mental work, and of sedentary habits, as well as upon 
those engaged in the most active and laborious physical occupations ; 
and, so far, it has been proved that both classes are healthier, and more 
vigorous, eating from one-third to one-half of the proteid, or nitro- 
genous food, which they were in the habit of doing. There can be 
little doubt that the same will be proved with regard to carbonaceous 
food, when similar observations have been made with regard to it. 
Meantime, well observed facts as to the effect of food, in causing 
as well as in curing disease, are accumulating which ought to have 
an influence upon our dietetic habits, and incline our educational 
authorities and philanthropists to unite in an endeavour to have all 
classes, as well as those of all ages, instructed as to what, and when 
to eat. How to live, is a subject which our educational experts have 
not thought it necessary to include in the curriculum of our Schools, or 
Colleges. It is, nevertheless, the most important of all subjects, for 
unless we are in perfect health of body, both the mental and moral 
tone must suffer. Philosophers who have written much upon the 
mind, have regarded it as almost entirely independent of the body. 
Some, however, in all ages have taken a different view, and endea- 
voured to direct attention to the truth, that a sound mind, cannot be 
attained except in a sound body. Buddha, the founder of the religion 
known as Buddhism, whose disciples are to-day. more numerous than 
those of any other religion, taught that we must not kill any animal, 
and eat nothing except what the vegetable kingdom produced. He, 
further, insisted upon a Monk, not eating any food after mid-day. 
Such Monks continue to follow that rule, and they enjoy the best of 
health. Pythagoras, perhaps the wisest of the Greeks, was also a 
vegetarian, and taught that a,man ought to be ashamed of being ill, 
except from accident or climatic influences, believing that it was what 
was put into the stomach that caused disease. An eminent living 
authority on insanity, having had his attention directed to the 
influence of diet upon health, has endeavoured to induce the medical 
profession to form what he calls a ‘‘health conscience.’’ A conscience 
that would not only regulate our morals, but also our meals; and 
when we study the history of the food of man, we become convinced 
that his suggestion deserves to be carried out. 

There can be little doubt, that primitive man was a vegetarian. 
Anatomists tell us that our teeth and internal organs prove that man 
belongs to that class of animals known as frugivorous ; and though 
man lives, in some countries, almost entirely upon other animals, 
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there are still many who live on fruits and nuts alone, enjoying perfect 
health, and quite exceptional vigour. Those who have studied pre- 
ventive medicine are beginning to teach that many of our most fatal 
diseases are due to the large amount, more especially of animal, food 
that is now eaten, and some, in consequence of their researches, have 
discarded animal food from their diet, and become followers of 
Pythagoras, eating only the products of the vegetable kingdom. 

Since my attention, through dire necessity, was directed to the 
study of diet, I have lived as a vegetarian, and can endorse the testi- 
mony of vegetarians, that such a diet improves not only the physical, 
but the mental and moral tone as well. Since I arrived at that 
conclusion, I have tried to put it in practise in the treatment of disease, 
and have been astonished, at what deserve to be called the miraculous. 
results that I have met with. 

The first case which I succeeded in inducing to follow my advice, 
was suffering from what is regarded as a very serious disease. He 
suffered from an attack of giddiness and vomiting every week. By 
omitting all animal food from his diet, he got rid of such attacks, and 
now, unless he transgresses, he never suffers. 

The next case was even more remarkable. He was a perfect 
invalid, unable to do any work. He could not sleep for coughing and 
spitting, and could not even dress himself. In five days, after chang- 
ing his diet, he dressed himself, he lost his cough, and other trouble- 
some symptoms, and slept as well as ever. He began to work, and 
in a few months I met him wheeling a barrowful of potatoes up a 
hill, which he had dug in a field. 

Another man who had become an invalid, and was receiving Poor 
Law relief, being unable for any work, suffering from what was. 
regarded as incurable disease of the heart, followed my advice, and, 
in a few days, his heart symptoms subsided, he was able to sleep 
comfortably once more, and soon resumed his former work. 

A woman twenty-four years of age, having long suffered from 
indigestion, and failed to get relief from her doctor’s prescription, had 
at last gone to the Infirmary in Edinburgh, in the hope of being 
cured. She was, however, no better. Having known her some 
time, and sympathising with her in her search for relief, I asked her to 
change her diet, avoiding the medicine she was taking according to 
the advice of the Edinburgh physician. In a few days she was. 
relieved from her symptoms, her friends were astonished at the change 
in her appearance, and in a few weeks she enjoyed life as much as 
ever she did, and felt her work easy. 

Another woman, aged, supposed to be dying, unable to take the 
simplest food, and a great sufferer, by fasting and diet alone, was 
raised from death’s door, and in a few weeks was able to walk out 
with comfort. 

Astonished with such results of a change of diet alone, I ventured to. 
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advise a woman who had been paralysed on one side for eleven years, 
in spite of the best medical skill, to change her diet, to see if diet could 
relieve such a case, which, from reasoning on the subject, I was 
inclined to think it might. She was willing to try, and one day, on 
calling to see her soon after she had settled down to her simple diet, 
she told me that she had felt something, as it were, moving in her 
head. I asked her to place the tip of her forefinger on the spot where 
she felt the movement, and, to my astonishment, she placed it over the 
very spot in the brain where the lesion, causing such paralysis, is said 
to be situated. If the paralysis was due to some lesion in the brain 
of eleven years’ duration one could hardly hope for perfect recovery, 
but in a short time, on again calling upon her, I was pleased to learn 
that she had been able to straighten her clenched fingers, by an effort 
of the will, as she had never been able to do since she was paralysed, 
except by using the other hand. She was very much better in her 
general health after the change, but having lost weight, was afraid to 
continue on the restricted diet I ordered, and began to eat more. 
Nevertheless, so far as she went, there can be no doubt that some 
change was taking place at the seat of the lesion in the brain, and 
that if she had persevered the hand would have improved still more. 
The leg had certainly improved, as her power of walking showed, but 
she had always been able to move about, by the help of a walking- 
stick in the other hand. The beginning of her illness is very interest- 
ing in connection with the subject of diet, for it was while in perfect 
health, so far as she knew, when she was eating a second breakfast, 
with a friend who had called upon her in the forenoon, and with whom 
she ate, merely to keep her company, that she suddenly lost power in 
the arm, for the first time. That fact, taken in connection with the 
occurrence of so many sudden deaths while eating, or immediately after 
a meal, generally attributed to apoplexy, or heart failure, in those who 
were supposed to be in perfect health, points very clearly to the close 
relation that exists between the nerves of the stomach, and centres on 
which life seems to depend. Where these centres are, and how they 
act, physiology has not yet discovered, the motor centres alone 
having, so far, been located. 

The effect of a change of diet in the cases I have mentioned proves, 
that food not only causes, but cures, disease ; and if our food causes 
‘disease, how necessary it is, that we should know how it does so! It 
must be either through its quality, or its quantity ; and, if it is capable 
of causing disease, it is no less surely the cause of death, which 
inclines one to believe, as someone has said, that ‘‘we are digging our 
graves with our teeth.’’ From such reasoning we may then conclude 
that we die prematurely, because we have ceased to eat the food which 
we ought to eat, and that disease and premature deaths will continue 
until we have learned what that food is, and keep to it. To change 
one’s diet, to give up the conventional way of eating by the clock, is 
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one of the hardest tasks, and few have done so, except under dire 
necessity. The testimony of such, however, is recorded in our 
literature. Hippocrates, the father of medicine, taught that the 
aim of the physician should be to find a suitable diet for the sick. 
Sydenham, who may be regarded as the father of medicine in England, 
treated his patients on a non-animal diet, and his practice was most 
successful. If the sick can be made well, by proper diet, we are 
entitled to believe that sickness may be prevented by proper diet, and 
that when such a diet is universally adopted, disease will, to a great 
extent, disappear, and the life of man be considerably prolonged. 
We have records of longevity, through diet, in many men, in all 
countries. Cornaro, who broke down in health at the age of forty 
years, by care in diet, lived happily, till he was a hundred. Thomas 
Parr lived till he was a hundred and fifty, and died through eating too 
much, when taken to London that he might be seen of the King. 
Solis, in Austria, lived till he was a hundred and eighty. He ate only 
once a day, took all his food cold, and said he could eat as much in 
half-an-hour as he could digest in twenty-four, and his longevity, 
surely, proved that he was right. With such examples before us, 
who can question the importance of the study of food, or blame 
anyone, for holding the medical profession guilty, in paying so little 
attention to the subject, in our medical schools? If food were studied 
with the same earnestness that has been given to the study of drugs, 
our food would take the place of physic, and through a health 
conscience, man, as Pythagoras taught, might, in time, become 
ashamed of being ill, except by accident, or climatic influences. When 
such a stage is reached, premature death will be unknown, cen- 
tenarians will be more common than they now are, and the sum of 
human happiness will be greatly increased. 


Joun Happon. 











WILLIAM COBBETT. 


WILLIAM CosBETT is a name that is continually cropping up in the 
historical records of the nineteenth century, and frequently in the 
literature of the present day. But it may reasonably be doubted if 
to many readers the name suggests much regarding the real man and 
his work. Yet Cobbett played many parts in his time, and his 
writings were varied and voluminous. ‘‘The Cobbett,’’ said 
Coleridge, ‘‘is assuredly a strong and battering production through- 
out, and in the best bad style of this political rhinoceros, with his coat 
armour of dry and wet mud, and his one horn of brutal strength on 
the nose of scorn and hate, not to forget the flying rasp of his 
tongue. . . . Theself-complacency with which he assumes truths 
which he can call his own, only as a horse-dealer can appropriate a 
stolen horse, by adding mutilation and deformities to robbery, is as 
artful as it is amusing. Still, however, he has given great additional 
publicity to weighty truths, as, ex. gr., the hollowness of commercial 
wealth ; and from whatever dirty corner or straw moppet the ventrilo- 
quist Truth causes her words to proceed, I not only listen, but must 
bear witness that it is Truth talking. His conclusions, however, are 
palpably absurd.’’ ‘‘He is a kind of fourth estate in the politics of 
the country,’’ wrote Hazlitt. ‘‘He is not only unquestionably the 
most powerful political writer of the day, but one of the best writers 
in the language. He thinks and speaks plain, broad, downright 
English. He might be said to have the clearness of Swift, the 
naturalness of Defoe, and the picturesque satirical description of 
Mandeville, if all such comparisons were not impertinent. A really 
great and powerful writer is like nobody but himself.’’ 

Cobbett, whose father was a small farmer, is said to have been 
born on March oth, 1762, in a cottage-like house at Farnham, in 
Surrey. The building was transformed some eighteen years later into 
a public-house, with the attractive name of ‘‘The Jolly Farmer.” It 
is still in existence, and may be seen close to the railway station, 

His education was of the scantiest. He himself had some recol- 
lection of being taught his letters by an old woman whose school he 
attended, but what education he actually acquired was in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the result of instruction given to him by his 
father, in the winter evenings. Cobbett was really a self-educated 
man, 

His father’s income being rather limited, he and his three brothers 
were early started to work.‘‘I do not remember the time when I did 
not earn my own living,’’ Cobbett writes, in his autobiography. ‘‘My 
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first occupation was driving the small birds from the turnip seed, and 
the rooks from the peas. When I first trudged afield, with my 
wooden bottle and my satchel slung over my shoulders, I was hardly 
able to climb the gates and stiles; and at the close of the day to 
reach home was a task of infinite difficulty. My next employment 
was weeding wheat, and leading a single horse at harrowing barley. 
Hoeing peas followed, and hence I arrived at the honour of joining the 
reapers in harvest, driving the team, and holding the plough. We 
were all of us strong and laborious ; and my father used to boast 
that he had four sons, the eldest of whom was but fifteen years old, 
who did as much work as any three men in the parish of Farnham.”’ 
Thereafter he was for some time engrossing-clerk to a London 
attorney, but he hated the drudgery of the desk, and in 1780 he 
enlisted in the 54th Foot, a regiment destined for American service. 
For a time the regiment was stationed at Nova Scotia, but later it 
removed to New Brunswick. His manner of performing his duties 
commended itself to his superiors, and early procured him promotion 
over the heads of many seniors to the rank of sergeant-major. His 
leisure was largely employed in self-education, and in his interesting 
volume, ‘‘Advice to Young Men,” many particulars of his efforts 
amidst almost insuperable difficulties are given. ‘I learned 
grammar,”’ he writes, ‘‘when I was a private soldier, on a pay of 
sixpence a-day. The edge of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was 
my seat to study on; my knapsack was my book-case; a bit of 
board lying on my lap was my writing-table. . . . I had no 
money to purchase candle or oil. In winter-time it was rarely that I 
could get any light but that of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. . . . To buy a pen or a sheet of paper I was compeiled 
to forego some portion of food, though in a state of half-starvation. 
I had no moment of time that I could call my own; and I had to 
read and write amid the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and 
brawling of at least half-a-score of the most thoughtless of men, and 
that, too, in their hours of freedom from all control. Think not 
lightly of the farthing that I had to give now and then for ink, pen, 
and paper. That farthing, alas! was a great sum to me. I was as 
tall as I am now; I had great health and great exercise. The whole 
of the money not expended for us at market was twopence a-week 
for each man, I remember, and well I may, that upon one occasion 
I, after all absolutely necessary expenses, had on Friday made shift 
to have a halfpenny in reserve, which I had destined for the purchase 
of a red-herring in the morning ; but when I pulled off my clothes at 
night, so hungry then as scarcely to be able to endure life, I found 
that I had lost my halfpenny. 1 buried my head under the miserable 
sheet and rug, and cried like a child.’’ His habit of rising early in 
the morning, and the benefits which resulted from it, as detailed in 
the same volume, are no less interesting or inspiring. Though his 
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statements seem like exaggerations, there is abundant evidence to 
show that he is but telling the unvarnished truth. 

He stayed eight years with his regiment, and during his service 
in America he met the girl whom he afterwards made his wife. This 
episode is among the most pleasing in literature. ‘‘When I first saw 
my wife,’’ he tells us, ‘‘she was thirteen years old, and I was within 
about a month of twenty-one. She was the daughter of a sergeant 
of artillery, and I was the sergeant-major of a regiment of foot, both 
stationed in forts near the city of St. John, in the province of New 
Brunswick. I sat in the same room with her for about an hour, in 
company with others, and I made up my mind that she was the very 
girl for me. That I thought her beautiful is certain, for that I had 
always said would be an indispensable qualification ; but I saw in 
her what I deemed marks of. . . . sobriety of conduct, 
which has been by far the greatest blessing of my life. It was now 
dead of winter, and of course the snow was several feet deep upon the 
ground, and the weather piercing cold. It was my habit, when I 
had done my morning’s writing, to go out at break of day to take a 
walk on a hill at the foot of which our barracks lay. In about three 
mornings after I had first seen her, I had, by an invitation to breakfast 
with me, got up two young men to join me in my walk; and our 
road lay by the house of her father and mother. It was hardly light, 
but she was out on the snow, scrubbing out a washing-tub. ‘That’s 
the girl for me,’ said I, when we had got out of herhearing. . . . 
From the day that I first spoke to her, I never had a thought of her 
ever being the wife of any other man, more than I had a thought 
of her being transformed into a chest of drawers ; and I formed my 
resolution at once, to marry her as soon as we could get permission, 
and to get out of the Army as soon as I could. So that this matter 
was at once as finally settled as if written in the book of fate. At 
the end of about six months, my regiment, and I along with it, were 
removed to Frederickton, a distance of a hundred miles up the river 
of St. John; and, what was worse, the artillery were expected to 
go off to England a year or two before our regiment. The artillery 
went, and she along with them ; and now it was that I acted a part 
becoming a real and sensible lover. I was aware that when she got 
to that gay place Woolwich, the house of her father and mother, 
necessarily visited by numerous persons not the most select, might 
become unpleasant to her ; and I did not like, besides, that she should 
continue to work hard. I had saved a hundred and fifty guineas, the 
earnings of my early hours, in writing for the paymaster, the quarter- 
master, and others, in addition to the savings of my own pay. I 
sent her all my money before she sailed ; and wrote to her to beg of 
her, if she found her home uncomfortable, to hire a lodging with 
respectable people, and at any rate, not to spare the money, but 
to buy herself good clothes, and to live without hard work until I 
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arrived in England ; and I, in order to induce her to lay out the 
money, told her that I should get plenty more before I came home. 
As the malignity of the devil would have it, we were left abroad two 
years longer than our time. . . . At the end of four years, 
however, home I came, landed at Portsmouth, and got my discharge 
from the Army by the great kindness of poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who was then the major of my regiment. I found my little girl 
a servant of all work (and hard work it was) at five pounds a-year, 
in the house of a Captain Brisac ; and without hardly saying a word 
about the matter, she put into my hands the whole of my hundred 
and fifty guineas unbroken.”’ 

Shortly before his marriage in 1792, he brought a charge of 
peculation against three officers under whom he had served. Prepar- 
ations for the trial were made, and many witnesses called, when with- 
out the slightest notice he abandoned it, and disappeared to France, 
from whence he proceeded to America the year following. This is 
one of the most inexplicable incidents in his life. Whether he acted 
under caprice or according to some settled plan is still a mystery. 

From this period onward his life was unsettled and restless. In 
America the vigour of his pen early brought him notoriety. He 
attacked the Americans for their secession from England, and in 
one of his pamphlets he set forth all the evils and disadvantages of 
republican government. This, along with his numerous other publi- 
cations, excited considerable hostility. An action for libel ended his 
career in America, and he returned to England, where his fame as a 
vigorous writer had preceded him. 

When he came to England, he was no friend of democracy ; was 
indeed a partisan of the Tories. He expressed hatred and contempt 
for France, and declined to join in the peace festivities in 1802. ‘The 
alliterative words, peace and plenty,’’ he wrote, ‘‘sound well in a 
song, or make a pretty transparency in the window of an idiot ; but 
the things which these harmonious words represent are not always 
in unison.’’ His windows in Pall Mall were smashed as a conse- 
quence of this article. The Government were wild at him, and soon 
there was a libél action. In somewhat cowardly fashion he sacrificed 
his contributor, and thus escaped himself. His Toryism now gave 
place to Radicalism. In the ‘‘Weekly Political Register,’’ he poured 
forth his vigorous criticism. Parliament, founded on a system of 
rotten boroughs, and supported by the open auction of votes, seemed 
to him to be under the control of a ring of stock jobbers, loan mongers, 
place men, and pensioners, distinct from the ancient landed aristo- 
cracy, which he continued to respect. This body he designated the 
Thing. In 1810 he was accused by the Government of having made 
certain fierce remarks in the ‘‘Register’’ on the flogging of five 
mutinous soldiers. He was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of £1,000 to the King. This punishment he neither 
forgot nor forgave. 
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On his release he resumed his writing with the same vigour. ‘‘The 
writings of William Cobbett,’’ said Samuel Bamford, the Lancashire 
weaver and poet, ‘‘suddenly became of great authority. . . . 
Their influence was speedily visible ; he directed his readers to the 
true cause of their sufferings—misgovernment ; and to its proper 
correction—Parliamentary reform. ‘Riots soon became scarce.’ ’* 
Notwithstanding this, the hostility of the Government was unabated, 
and he was driven back to America. The ‘‘Register’’ was, however, 
continued as formerly, ‘‘copy’’ being posted from his side of the 
Atlantic. ‘‘How fine,’’ observes Hazlitt, ‘‘were the graphical 
descriptions Cobbett sent us from America; what a transatlantic 
flavour ; what a native gusto ; what a fine sauce piquante of contempt 
they were seasoned with! If he had sat down to look at himself in 
the glass, instead of looking about him like Adam in paradise, he 
would not have got up those articles in so capital a style.’’ 

He stayed in America fully two years. In his previous residence 
there he had fiercely attacked Tom Paine, but now he eulogised him. 
He got the bones lifted, exhumed, and he carried them in triumph 
to England, as if they had been the relics of a saint. The ridiculous- 
ness of the fiasco was much commented upon, Byron contributing the 
following epigram :— 


‘* In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will Cobbett has done well ; 
You visit him on earth again ; 
He’ll visit you in Hell.’’ 


In London he made a second attempt to start a daily paper, but, like 
the ‘‘Porcupine,’’ it was unsuccessful. During 1829 and 1830 he 
lectured in the principal towns in England and Scotland on political 
themes, and almost everywhere he received enthusiastic receptions. 

Several times he tried to get a seat in the House of Commons, 
but it was not until the Reform Act had passed that he was returned 
for Oldham. He had gained some popularity, but he had little 
influence, and it is generally agreed that his career in that sphere was 
not conspicuously successful. 

His literary activity was at all times remarkable. The mere 
enumeration of his works would fill a column. The ‘‘Weekly 
Register,’’ however, was the work by which he was distinguished in 
his day. This he conducted for thirty-three years. His most 
meritorious works were his English and French Grammars ;_ his 
**Sermons ;’’ his ‘‘Advice to Young Men ;’’ and his ‘‘Rural Rides.’’ 
Most of these have been reprinted, some of them recently, and it is 
not improbable that they will continue to be read by those who wish 
to see and understand somewhat of a self-educated man of forcible 
if not wholly admirable character. 

“‘The Dictionary of National Biography’’ describes Cobbett as 
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‘essayist, politician, and agriculturist,’’ but this comprehensive 
description is not comprehensive enough, for there was a kaleidoscopic 
variety about his life and work which would need not three, but threc 
times three, substantives to describe adequately. Like the profes- 
sional actor, he played many parts in the course of his life-time. In 
all of them he was interesting, but not all of them were played with 
equal merit or credit. At one time he would appear to be at the top of 
his profession ; at another he seemed to be at the bottom. But on each 
and every occasion he exhibited an audaciousness which if it was not 
courage, was usually taken for such. He had at all times an exalted 
opinion of his own qualities, but his egotism was not of that kind 
which exalts itself at the expense of others. ‘‘Whatever men or 
measures Cobbett thought likely to give Englishmen plenty of meat 
and drink, good raiment and lodging, he praised,’’ says a competent 
critic, ‘‘and whatever did not directly offer these blessings he 
denounced as impostures.’’ But his bark was worse than his bite ; 
at heart he was affectionate and kind. His industry and his earnest- 
ness were remarkable, and during the seventy-three years of his life 
he attempted much and did much. Yet, as has been pointed out by 
John Hill Burton, he left comparatively little behind indicative of a 
permanent influence on the opinions or conduct of mankind. ‘‘From 
his multifarious and diffuse writings,’’ says an author, ‘‘a most enter- 
taining volume of readings might be selected. His love of rural life 
and rural scenes is expressed in many bits of composition which a 
poet might envy ; and his trenchant criticism of public men and 
affairs, and his grotesque opinions, whilst they would prove what 
power can live in simple English words, would give the truest picture 
of him who holds high rank among the great forces which agitated 
England in the years anterior to the Reform Bill.”’ 


Cooper K. Cooprr. 
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THE FRANCHISE OF WOMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 


Sir,—As a woman may I be allowed to make a short and, of neces- 
sity, inadequate reply to J. Lionel Tayler’s Interrogatory Note on the 
Franchise of Women. But the whole article appears to me so illogical 
and shows such confusion of thought that I feel some protest against 
it is necessary. 

The first statement I wish to combat is, ‘‘It is a social question, 
not individual, and as such it is controlled by social needs.’’ Every 
social question is an individual question, and must ever be. The two 
are absolutely indivisible and are one, as individuals form the State 
and are Society, and a social question is simply one that applies to 
many individuals. , . 

Then the writer says, ‘‘Had it been possible for some nations to 
be governed wisely by absolute dictatorships, these would have sur- 
vived irrespective of the ethical weakness of such method of govern- 
ment.’’ To govern wisely by absolute dictatorship is impossible, and 
I maintain no civilization ever has been or ever will be lasting till 
such dictatorship is done away with. At present we have here absolute 
dictatorship on the part of men, and unless that is changed this empire 
will not survive, and will be no more permanent than those of the past 
have been. All civilisations have perished because women have been 
toys or slaves, and until you lay the foundation of your civilisation by 
equality of the sexes, you cannot begin to build up a permanent or 
lasting civilisation. Understand clearly, women dominating or dic- 
tating, I should consider just as absolutely evil. 

Again, ‘‘It is because the representative ideal has a State value 
and not because it has an individual one, that it exists in one form 
or another all over the world.’’ The representative ideal exists 
because it has an individual value, and it would have no State value if 
it had not. Individual value and State value are one, and the one 
cannot exist without the other. 

Later, realising the need for the different mental outlook of women 
being considered, the writer says ‘‘In order, however, to reach this 
new supply and utilise it, we must understand how to reach that part 
of the nation that is most womanly, that has most fully developed the 
distinctive features which separate it from the manly.” 

This new supply can only be reached by giving women absolute 
liberty, by removing all the sex barriers that at present prevent women 
from being womanly and from developing the feminine qualities. 
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The writer divides men and women into three groups. Firstly, I 
disagree entirely with his grouping. He does not seem to realise 
what is the truth of the matter that the vast majority of men and 
women are over-sexed to an abnormal and excessive extent, and this 
excess of sex-development does not tend to greater physical health or 
to greater mental originality, health and sanity, but to imbecility, 
madness, disease and degeneracy of the race. 

This great evil is the result, the inevitable result, of tae domination 
of women by men—of the centuries of repression and restriction the 
women have had, of the fact that women have never been allowed to 
be women and to follow their purest and holiest instincts, but have 
been forced to be man’s chattel and subservient to his desires. 

Man seems to forget that he did not and could not create woman, 
that within herself she possesses the divine spirit that manifesting 
itself through her will lead her to her own perfect development, a 
development man cannot, being man, realise or direct. Just so, the 
divine in man must be developed by his own inward light. The writer 
talks a very great deal of the masculine woman. He would have 
helped me very much if he had defined what he meant by that, as 
also what he meant by a womanly woman. We possess very few 
womanly women at present. This movement to emancipate us, is 
being fought for the purpose of giving women liberty, so that for the 
first time, they may be able to grow into womanly women. We have 
never séen a woman. The majority of us seem to have so little faith 
in her that we evidently never intend to allow one to develop. 

‘‘The womanly woman is too fond of her children to desire to 
spend much of her time at public meetings.’’ Firstly, is it only pos- 
sible to get a knowledge of politics at public meetings? Secondly, 
have all womanly women children? Are physical babies the only chil- 
dren worthy of bearing? Does the mother heart only exist when one 
has brought into the world another physical reproduction of ones- 
self? The writer must know quite as well as I do that this is not the 
case. To be physically a mother does not make one motherly or 
capable of understanding mother-love and giving it out. 

The manly man, the writer argued, controlled and governed, and 
yet the womanly woman would not. He evidently considers weakness 
the predominating quality of womanliness, which is absurd. There 
is no weakness in either men or women perfectly developed. He 
forgets weakness as well as all other negations, has no existence. 

I quote again, ‘‘In the Colonies and the United States . . . 
there is much medical and non-medical evidence to support the belief 
that sex ideals are in a temporarily or permanently decadent condi- 
tion.’’ What does that mean? Has it any meaning? What are ‘‘sex 
ideals?’’ ‘‘ Prostitution and moral depravity are in great part related 
to the masculine woman and the feminine man, and the same may be 
said of crime.’’ This is a strong statement, but what does it mean? 
These evils are the result of our unhealthy development of sex. The 
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writer asks two questions—‘‘(1) If a woman is given the franchise 
what specialised womanly form is it to take?’’ Does the writer sug- 
gest that the interests of men and women are absolutely different, 
and that we have no common interests, no common needs, no com- 
mon burdens. If women and men need different forms of franchise, 
what of his poor masculine woman and feminine man? All represen- 
tative government is said to be by the people. Men are not the people. 
Men and women together are the people, and a government to be 
either representative or just must be elected by men and women, not 
men, and must be the combination of the expression of both. Your 
franchise at present is held by men under certain conditions, because 
of certain qualifications. While your qualifications apply to many 
women and those women fulfil and discharge the burdens of the State 
equally and on the same terms as you, they have an absolute unde- 
niable right to the same form of franchise as you have. Men anu 
women are incomplete in themselves. They are halves of a perfect 
whole, and no government can be adequate or complete that is not 
the outcome of the equally free expression of the two. A government 
that would require a specialised woman’s form of franchise is not a 
government of the people—is only a man’s government, and has no 
right to control, rule, or make laws for both men and women. The 
writer wishes to separate the sexes, evidently not realising that that 
is precisely what has always been done, and what has created tit 
present unnatural conditions. 

(2) ‘‘What precautions will be taken to keep the womanly woman’s 
influence supreme ?’’ What precautions have been taken to keep the 
manly man’s influence supreme? Our writer says a manly man is 
combative and individualistic, hence his ruling. Does he not realise 
that a womanly woman is individualistic also, and will certainly be 
the leading and controlling power among women. The writer’s whole 
article proves conclusively that he has absolutely no faith in true 
womanhood. He would deny to womanhood liberty to develop. If 
our womanhood is not worthy of absolute liberty and freedom, what 
can a womanly woman’s influence be worth, and why should he seek 
to make it supreme? 

HELEN FRASER. 

















THE CAPITALISATION OF HONESTY. 


TuE People’s Banks movement, a system of co-operative credit, is 
much more known and appreciated abroad than, unfortunately, it 
it with us. In most European countries, and to a smaller extent also 
in India, Cyprus, and other British Colonies, the self-evident benefits 
of the various forms of co-operation for the obtaining of credit on 
favourable terms have been understood and applied, in some cases 
for as much as 60 years, to the great advantage of the commercial 
and agricultural classes, more particularly of men engaged in these 
pursuits in a small way. But in the United Kingdom, although it 
has been the natural desir eof certain well-meaning people, social 
reformers and the like, and more especially of the ‘‘Co-operative 
Banking’’! and of ‘‘People’s Banks’’ to acclimatise similar institutions 
among our own peasantry and small folk, the success which has 
attended their efforts has on the ‘whole been small. A chief reason 
for this is no doubt the great dearth of really competent teachers, 
men who would devote their time and abilities to sowing the fertile 
seed of propaganda in suitable soil, later on lending a helping hand 
in the formation of the bank, and in keeping it throughout on the 
straight path of security, hedged in, as it must be, with safeguards 
both for lenders and borrowers. 

It is true, indeed, that a measure of success in this direction, 
thanks in great part to the unremitting efforts of Sir Horace Plunket 
and a band of devoted followers, has already been attained in Ireland, 
where the Celtic mind seems to readily grasp the value of cheap credit, 
at which, in any form and under any name, those who have most 
need of it in other parts of the Kingdom seem to look askance, and 
to regard as something to be ashamed of requiring. 

There are now over two hundred credit societies, on the Raiffeisen 
principle, in Ireland, but this, although sufficiently encouraging, is 
but as a drop in the ocean when compared with the thousands of 
banks, more particularly in Germany, the cradle of the movement, 
Austria, Italy, France, Roumania, Russia, etc., which have an almost 
unbroken record of success to show. One German Union alone, so 
our author points out, annually keeps in circulation, by means of 
its affiliated banks, under a thousand in all, no less a sum than 
100,000,000, helping a small tradesman here to make purchases in 
a favourable market, a small manufacturer there, it may be at a 


1 “Co-operative Banking: Its Principles and Practice, with a Chapter on 
Co-operative Mortgage Credit.” By Henry W. Wolff. London: P. S. King and 


Soa. 1907. pp. 30%. 
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critical moment, to judiciously enlarge his weekly wages-b’!!, thus 
always putting the money borrowed from the bank to further fructi- 
fying use. Again, in Roumania, where People’s Banks, numbering 
some thousands already, are still in their infancy, they have been 
instrumental in bringing down the rate of interest charged to poverty- 
stricken agriculturists by the village usurer, from 70 per cent. to a 
comparatively modest 10 per cent. 

Unfortunately, the system is not altogether an easy one to under- 
stand without some study, although once its underlying principles 
have been seized and a bank started—by the people themselves, be 
it remarked—in the Raiffeisen form, at any rate, it can be, and is 
successfully worked by quite uneducated peasants. On the face of 
it, to lend to people who have none but personal security to offer, in 
the case of agriculturists for comparatively long periods, but generally 
small, loans, seems risky business, but a knowledge of the principles 
of the system and, more in particular, of the many safeguards with 
which their application should invariably be protected, knowledge 
such as this book supplies in the clearest manner, will do much to 
obviate such risks. One can see, indeed, that such has been the 
author’s chief aim in this book, which, with the earlier, more descrip- 
tive one, by which he is already well known, and which was mainly 
intended to create interest in the subject, form the standard books of 
reference available to those English speaking students of economics 
who take an interest in co-operative banking. 

One turns, therefore, to these pages for lucid explanations of the 
various forms of co-operative banking in vogue abroad, whether 
founded on a small capital of guarantee, as in the case of share banks, 
or merely on the joint and unlimited liability of the members, or 
again on variants of these two indispensable factors. In either case 
there are pitfalls to be avoided, weaknesses to be shunned, and strict 
precautions to be observed, if this new form of security is to become 
a success. The ‘‘capitalisation of honesty,’’ as the great Italian 
financier, Luigi Luzzatti, himself the founder of a system of co-oper- 
ative credit largely applied in his own country, has aptly termed it, 
is as much the keystone of the one kind of bank as of the other. This 
necessitates an elaborate system of checking, the members of the 
committee of management keeping an ever-watchful eye on their 
fellow-workers, and the members generally on one another, so that 
they may be assured of the loans being applied to the purposes for 
which they were granted, being punctually and regularly repaid, and 
of their producing in due course a profitable return. 

But it must not be imagined that the whole strength and utility 
of these institutions lie in their capacity for bringing credit within 
the reach of the poorer members of a community, valuable as such 
service undoubtedly is. To a much greater extent than might at 
first sight be supposed, they act also as savings banks for their 
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members, while employing over and over again money earned in the 
district in which it has been made. They encourage savings deposits 
by the very fact that the banks are the depositors’ own, administered 
entirely by themselves, incidentally thereby affording also an invalu- 
able insight into business methods and training their members in 
self-reliance. 

A specially interesting portion of the book is that which deals 
with co-operative mortgage credit. This is the first time that the 
subject has been handled in a publication of this sort, and if the 
results already achieved in Scandinavia are any criterion they should 
have a future before them. 

Operating, as compared with non-co-operative banks, with an 
assured market, with moreover an ascertained ‘‘capacity for credit’’ 
among their members, who are firmly united by the powerful bond of 
joint interest and common liability, practically with immunity from 
bad debts if properly worked, all these banks have within them more 
than the elements of success, as has been amply proved abroad, 
success such as one can but hope they will ultimately reap in Great 


Britain also. 
J. Hatrorp. 
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LINNAAUS. 


Tue work that Carl Linné—better known to the world as Linnaus— 
commenced, has continued to this day, and toned the world with 
thought and action. Had it not been for the determination of this 
youth to form his own life, the world of science must have been the 
loser. 

Carl Linné was born on May 23rd, 1707, and those who love and 
reverence his name desire to celebrate the bi-centenary of his birth, 
by recalling his small opportunities, and the great results he achieved. 

Nicholas Linné, his father, was the rector of. a small parish in 
Smaland, Sweden, called Rashult, which has become noted as Lin- 
nezus’ birthplace, although the father removed from there when Carl 
was quite young. His mother, a beautiful, God-fearing woman, 
brought up her boy to love God and flowers, hoping he would follow 
his father’s example, and become a preacher of the Gospel. 

Carl was early taught the names of all the flowers and plants that 
grew in his neighbourhood; and given a portion of his father’s 
garden to till as he wished. Being a keen observer, he noticed many 
things for which he could not account, and which those around him 
were unable to explain to him. 

His teachers considering him dull and stupid—for school routine 
seemed very irksome to him—suggested to his father to put him to a 
trade ; so in desperation, and bitter disappointment, they apprenticed 
him to a shoemaker. This step was taken in all kindness, for the 
parents paid little attention to their son’s passion for plants, and had 
no idea that he would become a famous botanist. 

Quite by chance, Carl’s zeal for natural history attracted the 
sympathetic notice of John Rothman, Professor of Medecine at Wexi- 
coe, who, seeing the struggle between father and son, good naturedly 
came to the rescue, promising the father to look after Carl and teach 
him medecine. This was the turning point in the boy’s life, for which 
he was always deeply grateful to the good Doctor. 

The study of medecine and botany then went hand in hand with 
excellent results. When Dr. Rothman gave Tournefort’s ‘‘Elements 
of Botany”’ to his protégé, he little thought that in after years this 
youth would surpass Tournefort. 

Hard work had its reward in the shape of another friend, Pro- 
fessor Humearns, who promised to support Carl at College, and in 
1727 he went to the University of Lund, where he displayed great 
diligence and paid the utmost attention to his Professors, especially 
in botany, natural history, and scientific knowledge generally. 
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In 1728 he went to the University of Upsala, where he devoted 
himself exclusively to the study of his favourite science. He was too 
poor even to get proper meals ; his clothes were often those given 
to him by his wealthier companions, and it is evident that his know- 
ledge of shoemaking was most useful to him, for by mending the 
old shoes of his companions with the bark of trees, he was enabled 
to wear them. 

After a long and weary tramp to the Botanical Gardens at Stock- 
holm, chance again favoured him in meeting the great Olaus Celsius, 
who was profoundly astonished at his wonderful knowledge of, and 
thorough devotion to, plants. Celsius made enquiries about the poor 
shabby student, and henceforth became his benefactor by providing 
him with the bare necessities of life. This was most fortunate for 
the youth, but, alas! his troubles were not at an end. 

Linné continued to observe plants more closely than ever, especi- 
ally their internal structure and distinctive marks. His medical 
studies suggested to him the idea of the sexual nature of plants,—a 
discovery which threw an entirely new light on the study of botany. 

But like all discoverers, he had to suffer from the envy and scorn 
of fellow scientists, and fight’ against their jealousy and false 
accusations. 

But Linné was not to be discouraged, and after much study and 
years of hard work, he convinced his opponents that his theory was 
right, and convinced them of their injustice towards him. All he 
wanted was that they should study nature with him, to see things as 
he did, and thus forward their cause as well as his own. He would 
not quarrel with them, saying, ‘‘Go to nature, then you will prove 
what I state for yourself.’’ 

Carl heard that his friend, Haller, to whom he was devoted, 
intended writing against his system. So putting in practice his 
theory that quarrelling only uselessly wasted precious time, he wrote 
Haller a splendid letter, explaining his theory, ending every page with 
‘*Peace be with us,’’ and amongst other things said, ‘‘Consult the 
history of literary champions, and show me one who ingratiated him- 
self with the world by feuds.’’ 

After some years his theory was proved to be true, and now all 
botanists know that the sex functioning of the pistilla and stamina 
are essential when a plant has to bear fruit. 

Linné travelled a great deal, and thought himself the happiest of 
men. It was essential for him to study the different soils, climates, 
and plants. 

About this time our hero met a lady, who years afterwards became 
his wife ; this gave him an incentive to work even harder than before, 
as the father of Miss Moreus promised they should marry in three 
years. 

Our friend now became Linnzus—a title which was conferred 

er him—and his whole life was happier and easier. 
a 
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Linnzus made a most interesting journey to Lapland, an uncul- 
tivated country, containing a few solitary huts and abodes of the 
greatest poverty—but contentment and a wish for reform was all he 
desired, and in his own words he says, ‘‘The invaluable fruits which 
I reaped from these excursions compensated for every toil.’’ 

Incident after incident arose, as it does in the lives of all, Linnzeus 
always grasped the forward movement, and ever went to nature for 
truth and wisdom. 

He began in the year 1733 to give lectures at Upsala on botany, 
chemistry and mineralogy, but he had not taken his degree, which 
excluded him from the right of delivering public lectures. He had 
become very popular because of his views on botany and clearness 
of explaining his theories. 

Envy and self-interest made a man, called Dr. Nicholas Rosen, 
inform the University, and he insisted that in virtue of the Academical 
Statutes, requiring lecturerers to have taken a degree, Linneus be 
no longer allowed to give public lectures. He was then summoned to 
appear before the Senate, and his lectures were forbidden. This was 
a terrible blow and changed his glad prospects. Linnzeus was greatly 
enraged, drew his sword upon seeing Rosen, and would have killed 
him, but for bystanders. For this he was threatened with the rigour 
of the law, and could never have appeared again in Upsala, but for 
the intervention of his friend, Olaus Celsius, who interceded for him 
and allayed the resentment of the public. To his great joy, in 1736, 
he undertook a journey to England for his patron, Cliffort, for whom 
he had worked and collected plants for some time. Cliffort wanted 
to enrich his garden with some of the North American plants culti- 
vated in the nurseries of London and Oxford. 

Linneus arrived in London with a letter of recommendation to Sir 
Hans Sloane, then the greatest amateur collector in natural history, 
and founder of the British Museum (where the letter can still be seen). 
He visited the beautiful Botanical Gardens at Chelsea, from 
which Cliffort wanted some foreign plants, in company with Philip 
Miller, the keeper. Here again the old botanist and the new could 
not agree, but Miller, being open to conviction, afterwards saw that 
Linneus was right, and later on the garden of Chelsea was arranged 
as he had directed. 

Linneus then visited Oxford, and had an introduction to John 
James Dillenius, the University’s greatest botanist and a most won- 
derful man. Linneus despaired of ever getting this man, who had 
written a great work on Botany, to accept his theory, as he thought 
that the new system that Linnewus advocated confused everything ; 
but Linneeus was soon able to prove to Dillenius that, on the contrary, 
it helped to complete the latter’s system. 

They visited the garden together, and took up a plant called 
“‘blitum’’ ; which in his opinion and that of other celebrated botanists 
all over the world, had three stamina, thereby refuting Linnsouaiy 
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theory. He examined the flower, and only found one; numerous 
flowers were examined with like result, and Dillenius being thoroughly 
convinced, became a great friend and helped him considerably 

To prove a new theory and to put it on a firm basis, meant years 
of hard work. But with the enthusiasm which always characterises 
genius, he worked away. The first work that Linneus gave to the 
world was his ‘‘Geneva Plantarum,”’ in 1737, after his return from 
England. The Imperial Academy of Science in Russia offered, in 
1759, a prize of one hundred ducats for the best treatise in which the 
truth of the sex of plants should either be confirmed or refuted. Lin- 
nus wrote a treatise, ‘‘Lexum Plantarum,”’ in which he proved his 
theory of the sex of plants with new arguments, which won the prize. 
The Imperial Academy thus took the opportunity of doing honour 
to his system. He was now acknowledged as the modern creator 
of botany and natural history. The intrinsic properties and medicinal 
virtues of plants were always the object of his special attention ; he 
was continually discovering new properties in them for the benefit 
and health of man. He assigned to every plant its real rank and 
botanical name, wrote numerous books ; and many things which have 
since been thought to be new discoveries, had long ago been found 
out by Linneus, amongst other things stone-plants or corals were, 
before his time classified with worms and insects, and want of space 
prevents us from enumerating many more marvels of his system. 

Before Linneus died, in 1778, he was comparatively rich, as the 
King of Sweden granted him a double salary, to enable him to con- 
tinue his researches, without material anxiety. He also received a 
large amount of money from his numerous writings. He purchased 
the Villa of Hammerly, about three miles from Upsala (which the 
writer visited last year), now converted into an interesting Museum 
amidst beautiful country. Close by is the house and furniture that 
belonged to Linnzus. 

The London Society at Burlington House possess most of the 
MSS. of his valuable works, but his letters have yet to be published. 


M.M., F.L.S. 


—— 




































THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. AsguitH has budgeted for the future and for social reform. 
Breaking away from the traditions of the 

The Budgetand past, he declared, ‘I think it right on behalf 
Social Reform. of the Government to make a more general 
statement than is usual on these occasions of 

the lines upon which, in our opinion, the finance of the country during: 
the next few years ought to be directed. _It is, I think, a mistake 
to treat the annual Budget as if it were a thing by itself, and not, 
as it should be, an integral and necessary link in a connected and 
coherent chain of policy. In my opinion, the courtry has reached 
a stage in which, whether you look merely at its fiscal or its social 
exigencies, we cannot afford to drift along the stream, and to treat 
each year’s finance as though it were self-contained. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in other words, ought to budget not for one, but 
for several years. What, then,’’ he asked, ‘‘are the lines of financial 
progress which this Government and the majority in this House are ) 
bound by their pledges and by their convictions to pursue?’’ And, 
proceeding to answer this searching question, he said, ‘‘First and 
foremost, we are under the immediate obligation to reinstate and 
improve the national credit.’’ Premising that the present financial 
stringency is due to the South African War and other causes with 
which the existing Government had nothing to do, Mr. Asquith 
shewed that it is ‘‘a mistake to suppose that this is a matter which 
only affects the State and what is called high finance. It affects (he 
said) every community and every class in the community. Look at 
the position of the great municipalities. There is not one of them, 
from the London County Council downwards, which can raise capital 
except upon terms which, as compared with those of ten years ago, 
are grievously burdensome to the ratepayers, with the result that in 
every direction. . . . their activity is being crippled and fettered. 
What is true of them is true, in varying degrees of inconvenience and 
severity, of almost every trading concern in the country. I have no 
hesitation, therefore, having these facts in view, in drawing the 
conclusion that a substantial, nay, an exceptional, effort for the further 
reduction of debt is for the moment one of our paramount duties.’’ 
And he gave earnest of the Government’s intention to fulfil this duty 
to the extent of their power by making provision for the reducing of 
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the capital liabilities of the nation by no less a sum than £15,382,000, 
which, with the actual reduction in 1906-7, makes a total reduction 
of debt for the two years of not less than £/23,225,000. The second 
great obligation of the Government, Mr. Asquith proceeded to argue, 
is social reform. ‘‘This is a House of Commons,”’ said he, ‘‘which 
was elected more clearly and more definitely than any other House 
jn our history in the hope and belief on the part of the electors that 
it would find the road and provide the means for social reform.”’ 
‘‘There is nothing,’’ he added, ‘‘that calls so loudly or so imperiously 
as the possibilities of social reform ;’’ and as the matters most 
urgently demanding attention, he instanced the duty of the State to 
the child and the duty of the State in relation to the aged. Mr. 
Asquith pointed out that in the provision of education, at a cost of 
upwards of £25,000,000 per annum, the duty of the State to the child 
is already recognised, in large part at least; and, as regards the 
aged, while refusing to commit himself or his colleagues to any 
specific scheme, he said, ‘‘But this I do say, and I say it with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable, speaking for the whole of my 
colleagues in the Government, in the sphere of finance, we regard 
‘this as the most serious and the most urgent of all the demands for 
social reform. It is our hope—I will go further and say it is our 
intention—before the close of this Parliament, yes, and before the 
‘close of the next session—it is our intention if we are allowed to have 
‘our own way—a large if—to lay firm the foundations of this reform.’’ 
And he proceeded to earmark two and a quarter millions sterling to 
form the nucleus for an old-age pensions scheme next year. 


Defining a war tax, not as ‘‘a tax put on to last during a war, and 
to come to an end the moment peace is concluded,’’ 

Changes in but as ‘‘a tax put on to meet the extra burden 
Taxation. imposed on the country by waging war,’’ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bluntly declared, ‘‘the 

claim of a tax qua war tax to be remitted is, in my opinion, indefen- 
sible.’’ He rejected the suggestion that he should reduce the tea 
‘duty, on the ground that he was satisfied that any reduction—‘‘for 
instance, by. . . . another penny’’-—at the present time ‘‘would 
not be of any real benefit to the consumers ;’’ and, while condemning 
‘the sugar tax, not only as a tax on food but also as a tax on raw 
materials, he refused to interfere with it—firstly, because ‘‘it brings 
‘in £6,000,000, which, to his mind, was almost as strong an argument 
as you could possibly use for not interfering with it ;’’ secondly, 
‘because a mere reduction would not be likely to benefit the consumer ; 
and, thirdly, because ‘‘he must not permanently impair his sources 
of revenue in view of the future ’’—the projected reduction of debt 
and the promise of old-age pensions. As a matter of fact, the only 
«concession to the taxpayer was the reduction of the income tax to 
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gd., instead of 18. in the £, on all ‘earned incomes’’ under £2,000 
a year; but this reduction was accompanied by the announcement 
that the income tax ‘‘must now be regarded as an integral and 
permanent part of our financial system,’’ aad by a further graduation 
of the death duties, the new scale rising from 7 per cent, on estates 
of £150,000 to £250,000 to as much as 15 per cent. on estates of 
43,000,000 and over. 


While, however, he finds the differentiation of the income tax 
practicable enough, Mr. Asquith has cold comfort 
A Graduated for those who desire to see also the graduation 
income Tax? of the income tax. While he refrained from ‘‘pro- 
nouncing any final opinion on the various schemes. 
of graduation,’ he said, ‘I see, as everybody who considers the 
matter must see, the enormous difficulties in the application of the: 
principle. It would require a compulsory declaration of income from: 
everybody, and I do not see how you are going to get it. Under 
my differential scheme you will have no difficulty in getting the 
declaration, because it is to a man’s interest to give it. But the 
moment you go to a man, and say, you are to declare your income, 
not to get a benefit, but in order to be taxed at a higher rate, you 
are face to face with practical difficulties of the most important kind.’’ 
The chief difficulty, of course, is that of getting honest returns ; andi 
the more heavily the income tax is graduated the greater will be the. 
difficulty of getting such returns. In fact, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Asquith is a good deal too sanguine about the returns even 
under his differential system. The returns will be forthcoming readily 
enough, but there is first of all the initial difficulty of defining clearly 
what constitutes an earned and what an ‘‘unearned’’ income, and 
discriminating justly between the two; there is, secondly, the 
difficulty of getting the taxpayers to clearly understand the definitions. 
given, so that they may give true returns ; and, thirdly, there always 
remains the difficulty, inherent in all income taxes, of dealing with 
the man who, though understanding the law, uses his knowledge of 
the law, not to obey, but to evade the law. The differential treatment 
of earned and ‘‘unearned’’ incomes under £2,000 will be a standing” 
temptation to those whose incomes come below that limit to understate: 
their ‘‘unearned’’ and to overstate their earned income; and it is. 
difficult to see how such evasion could be adequately checked. 


Mr. Asquith took as the type of ‘‘unearned’’ incomes an income 
‘derived from a perfectly safe investment in the 

Earnedor funds,’’ and, as types of earned incomes, those derived 
Unearned? from ‘‘personal labours in the pursuit of an arduous, 
and it may be precarious, profession, or in some form 

of business.’’ But we fancy it would puzzle him, or anybody else: 
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for that matter, to adduce either sound economic or sound ethical 
arguments for the discrimination between the two. As a matter of 
fact, though, unfortunately, not a few persons are in possession of 
incomes that they have not earned, there is no such thing as an 
unearned income, The income must have been earned—must have 
been produced, that is to say—or it would not be in existence ; and 
it rightly belongs to its producer, or earner. An income from the 
funds may very conceivably be the provision made for his own old 
age or for his family by a man who has been engaged in ‘‘the pursuit 
of an arduous, and it may be precarious, profession or in some form 
of business.’’ Instead of enjoying the whole of his income imme- 
diately, he has stored up a part of his earnings in the funds, or in 
the form of capital of some sort. The income derived—whether by 
himself or by his family matters not—from his investment in the funds 
or from his capital is, in truth, in the nature of deferred pay, and it 
is difficult to see how on any valid economic or moral grounds it can 
be held that the income so derived is not just as truly an earned 
income as the original earnings so stored up. It would, therefore, 
we contend, be unjust to draw the line between earned and ‘‘unearned’’ 
incomes where Mr. Asquith seeks to draw it. In fact, the line he 
really draws is that between precarious and settled incomes—a very 
different matter. 


It is, we hold, impossible to fairly adjust the income tax as between 
earned and ‘‘unearned,’’ or between precarious and 

The True settled incomes. The true solution is simply to stick 
Solution. to first principles, to condemn the income tax, whether 
on precarious or settled incomes, when such incomes 

justly belong to those who enjoy them, as sheer robbery, and to look 
to the land values, produced by, and therefore earned by and rightfully 
belonging to, the whole community as the only source of public 
revenue. This is, indeed, the line of financial progress that the 
Government is bound by every consideration of sound finance, and 
by every consideration of the public weal to pursue ; this is the policy 
that a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer should develope from year 
to year, abolishing step by step the existing robber taxes, and substi- 
tuting for them the taxation of land values ; and we cannot but hope 
that next year Mr. Asquith will definitely adopt this line. The death 
duties are, like the income tax, sheer robbery ; for, provided always 
that the property he devises is justly his, a testator has a right to 
bequeath his property to whom he pleases, and the person to whom 
he bequeaths it is morally entitled to receive it in full. Is robbery 
any the less robbery because committed by the State and not by a 
private individual? Is robbery any the less robbery because the 
person stolen from is a millionaire, or has had the property left him 
by a millionaire? And can robber finance ever be sound finance? 
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We would commend these questions to Mr. Asquith ; and if he will 
only study them carefully, we are convinced that he must come to 
the conclusion that, not only the taxes immediately under review, 
but all our present taxes, both national and local, are robber taxes, 
and that the only just, the only honest, source of public revenue is 
to be found in the land values created by and justly belonging to 
the whole community. 


It is land monopoly, which diverts these land values into the pockets 
of the idle few, that is the great source of 
The Cause and ‘‘unearned incomes.’’ It is land monopoly 
the Cure. alone that makes great and dangerous accumu- 
lations of wealth possible. Land monopoly is 
the great curse of modern civilisation. The taxation of land values 
is the cure. To tax land values is simply to take for public purposes 
the earnings of the public—earnings which now go unearned to the 
landlords. To tax land values will enable the public to cease taking 
for public purposes the earnings of the individual. To tax land values 
will secure to each individual, undiminished by tax, rate, tithe, or 
landlord toll, his full earnings, and there will then be ‘‘unearned 
incomes’’ for none. To tax land values will provide ample funds 
for social reforms such as old-age pensions, and will secure at the 
same time that the benefits of such reforms do not ultimately, like 
the relief under the Agricultural Rating Act, and like the old rates 
in aid of wages, find their way in the shape of enhanced rents into 
the pockets of the land-‘‘owners.’’ Even such a reform as the 
vigorous reduction of debt to which Mr. Asquith has set his hand, 
can only, unless accompanied by the taxation of land values, result 
in the increase of land values—that is to say, in the enhancement of 
rent—by the amount of the relief or stimulus so given to trade and 
industry. As Professor Thorold Rogers tells us, ‘‘Every permanent 
improvement of the soil, every railway and road, every bettering of 
the general condition of society, every facility given for production, 
every stimulus applied to consumption, raises rent. The landlord 
sleeps but thrives.’’ Surely it is not unreasonable to demand that 
Mr. Asquith shall awaken the sleeper and make him understand that 
inasmuch as he reaps the benefits of public services and public expen- 
diture he must bear the burden. 


A truly radical and democratic Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
point out in his Budget speech that at present 

Free Trade the labour and capital of this country bear, not 

v. the only the burden of imperial and local taxation, 
Landiord Tax. but the burden of ‘‘the landlord tax’’ as well. 
Labour and capital pay on a peace footing some 

#5170,000,000 a year in rates and taxes, and then, because of the’ 
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advantages thereby secured to those who live and work in this land 
of ours, the so-called ‘‘owners’’ of the land levy upon labour and 
capital a rent tax of at least £200,000,000 a year for permission to 
live in the land of their birth, and enjoy the public services for which, 
not the landlords, but they themselves have paid! Under our present 
fiscal system, that is to say, labour and capital have to pay twice over 
for public services, general and local—and they pay some 30,000,000 
a year more to the worse than useless landlord than to the State. 
When dealing with the question of old-age pensions, Mr. Asquith 
said, ‘‘I think it is wise for us, who are not only the party of social 
reform but the party of Free Trade, to make it clear, and I think we 
can make it clear, that the attainment of the one is not 
incompatible with the maintenance of the other,’’ and almost the 
last words of his Budget speech were, ‘‘The resources of taxation 
within the limits of Free Trade are not yet exhausted.’’ We would 
prefer to say, however, that ‘‘the resources of taxation within the 
true limits of Free Trade have not as yet been tapped.’’ All our 
existing rates and taxes directly infringe the principles of Free Trade 
as properly understood. There is no tax except a tax on land values 
that does not violate true Free Trade principles, and we have as yet 
no such tax in this country. As we have repeatedly maintained, we 
cannot secure full Free Trade until by substituting the taxation of 
land values for all our present rates and taxes we have liberated the 
land and freed, not exchange only, but production also from the 
burdens of taxation and the restrictions of monopoly. And to secure 
Free Trade in its full true meaning will not only be a great financial 
reform, it will be at the same time a great social and industrial reform, 
and it will provide the funds for still further reforms. It is clear, 
from what we have stated above, that the present rates and taxes 
could be abolished, and that the taxation of land values would not 
only suffice to meet the deficit so caused, but would produce a surplus. 
of some £,30,000,000 a year for old-age pensions and other purposes. 
It is, of course, impossible to make so great a change at one fell 
swoop ; but, as we have often pointed out, the natural first step, the 
levying of the existing 4s. land tax on the values of to-day, instead of 
on those of more than 200 years ago, would yield a revenue of at 
least forty millions a year, and enable us to at once abolish all taxes 
on food, and to make a very substantial beginning in the direction of 
old-age pensions. This is the true financial line for the Government 
to take. They are definitely pledged to introduce this session Bills 
for the assessment of land values, and we trust that they will follow 
this up next year by a Budget on the lines indicated and by Bills 
empowering local bodies to rate land values. 
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And here we would warn Mr. Asquith against a pitfall into which 
Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., the young man 
A Pitfall whom he once rashly complimented as being 
and aWarning: capable of expounding a Budget to the House 
of Commons, has blindly fallen. Mr. Money, 
who is capable enough as a statistician, but absolutely unreliable as 
an economist, is reported in the ‘‘Tribune’”’ of April 13th to have 
said, ‘‘With regard to land taxation, the specific case of land values 
must be approached as a question of local taxation, and therefore 
does not directly concern this Budget,’’ and then he went on to make 
the following astounding declaration, ‘‘I hold that a graduated income 
tax is the most effective possible taxation of land values, and it is 
unfortunate that that is not commonly understood!’’ We have 
shown above, however, that justice demands the taxation of land 
values, and of land values only, for both local and national purposes ; 
and we trust that there are but few in the Liberal party so ignorant 
of the rudiments of economics as to be misled by Mr. Chiozza Money’s 
absurd contention that ‘‘a graduated income tax is the most effective 
possible taxation of land values.’’ It would, indeed, be difficult to 
conceive a statement more widely and more ludicrously divorced from 
the truth. An income tax falls only upon land from which an income 
is being derived—falls only, that is to say, upon land that is in use. 
And the greater the income derived from the land—i.e., the better 
the use to which the land is being put, the heavier will be the tax 
payable in respect of the land. From this it follows (1) that an 
income tax falls upon the user of the land ; (2) that an income tax 
operates as a fine upon the use of land—as a fine upon the employment 
of labour and capital in the development of the land, whether for 
housing or for any other purpose ; and (3) that the better the use to 
which the land is being put—the greater the amount of labour and 
capital spent in developing the land, the heavier will be the fine. An 
income tax, therefore, must tend to discourage the employment of 
labour and capital in the development of land for housing and for 
other purposes, and will thus tend to increase the difficulties in the 
way of the solution of the housing problem, the unemployed problem, 
and kindred social and industrial problems. And to graduate the 
income tax can obviously only be to aggravate this evil tendency. 


A tax upon land values, on the other hand, at once the simplest and 
most effective possible method of taxing land 

Taxthe Land values, falls upon the ‘‘owner’’ of land, taking 
“Owner” not = from him, wholly or in part, the premium which 
the Land User. he as ‘‘owner’’ is able to demand for the use 
of the land; and, since the tax will be levied 

upon the full value of all land, whether put to use or not, it will tend 
to force into use the vast extent of land at present held idle, and will 
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thus prevent the ‘‘owner’’ raising his rent and thereby passing the 
tax on to the user of the land, as he is able to do in the case of the 
income tax. A tax on land values, therefore, will operate, not as a 
fine upon the use of land, but as a fine upon the withholding of land 
from use, as a fine upon idle land. And the greater the value of the 
land held idle—i.e., the greater the amount of labour and capital 
held idle by the withholding of the land from use, and the greater the 
injury thus inflicted upon the whole community, the heavier will be 
the tax or fine upon the land. A tax on land values, therefore, so 
far from discouraging the employment of labour and capital in the 
development of land, will discourage the landlord from playing the 
dog-in-the-manger and preventing the employment of labour and 
capital in developing the land. It will tend to force all land to be 
put to its best use ; it will tend to compel the employment of as much 
labour and capital as possible in the development of land for building 
and for all other purposes ; and it will thus tend to solve, instead of 
to aggravate the housing problem, the unemployed problem, and all 
kindred problems. We are fully justified, therefore, in contending 
that the taxation of Iand values is at once the greatest of financial and 
the greatest of social and industrial reforms, and in declaring that the 
Government are bound in honour to push forward the rating and 
taxation of land values to the utmost of their power, more especially 
since, as has often been demonstrated in this Review, the House of 
Lords—‘‘the House of Landlords’’—being a non-representative 
chamber, has no right to interfere in matters of taxation. In and by 
the taxation of land values the Government can not only accomplish 
great and far-reaching reforms in spite of the House of Lords, but 
they can also use the taxation of land values as a weapon to force the 
Hereditary Chamber to its knees, and compel it to forego its unjust 
powers of mangling, mutilating, and rejecting the measures passed 
by the House of Commons at the behest of the people. Mr. Asquith 
has cleared the ground, so far as the adjustment of the relations 
between local and Imperial taxation is concerned, by announcing 
that he proposes as from the end of the present financial year ‘‘to 
sweep away root and branch the whole system by which assigned 
revenues, the proceeds of Imperial taxes, are intercepted from the 
Exchequer and handed over to local authorities.’’ This will give him 
a free hand for dealing with the license duties, which should be 
steadily increased until they absorb for public purposes the whole of 
the publicly created monopoly value of the license. But here, again, 
since the monopoly value of the license inheres in the site of the 
licensed premises, the case would be met by the taxation of land 
values. And it should be noted, moreover, that the grants in aid 
of local taxation, these ‘‘revenues intercepted from the Exchequer 
and handed over to local authorities, and amounting, as Mr. Asquith 
showed, to upwards of ten millions a year, are really grants in aid of 
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the landlords, are really ‘‘revenues intercepted from the Exchequer 
and handed over to’’—the landlords. In truth, one has only to study 
our system of taxation, local and Imperial, to discover that in the 
past this country has not only been governed by the landlords for the 
landlords, but that the people have been taxed—and taxed twice over ! 
—by the landlords and for the landlords ; and one can only say that 
if the present Liberal Government does not forthwith set to work te 
make an end of this state of affairs it will betray the trust reposed in 
it by the people, and will demonstrate that, in vigorous if vulgar 
phrase, it is ‘‘not worth its salt.’’ 


Happily, the Prime Minister has left no room for doubt as to his 
earnestness of purpose in regard to this 

C.-B. Puts His vital and fundamental issue of land 
Hand tothe Plough. reform. At the National Land and 
Housing Reform Banquet at the Holborn 

Restaurant on April 2oth, and again at Manchester on May oth, he 
reiterated and emphasised his many previous out-spoken and states- 
manlike utterances on the land question. It was to the significant 
accompaniment of loud and prolonged cheers that he stated at Holborn 
that the Government intend to introduce and hope to see passed this 
session the Land Valuation Bills promised in the King’s Speech ; 
and it was amid scenes of the greatest enthusiasm that he declared, 
“‘Having taken up the land question, and having put our hands to 
the plough, we are not going to turn back,’’ and, again, ‘‘we are 
resolved without haste but without rest, to press on the crusade 
of land reform.’’ In his Manchester speech, the Premier was equally 
emphatic. We are glad to note that he recognised that ‘‘whether 
or not the measures be modest or bold’’ the opposition will be just 
as stubborn and as venomous; and we trust that, recognising this, 
he will see to it that the measures brought forward are really worth 
while. For this reason we welcome Sir Henry’s declaration that 
‘‘Our measures will certainly not be whittled down and trimmed as 
many measures of reform have been in the past with a view to the 
Lords permitting them to pass. Neither our Land Bills nor any other 
Bills will, I trust, go through this humiliating process. . . . This 
is a Liberal Government and a Liberal House of Commons, elected by 
an overwhelming Liberal and Progressive majority to pass Liberal 
measures, and . . . ._ if we were to allow our measures to be 
whittled down to the dimensions that commend themselves to the 
non-elected Chamber we should be false to our trust. We do not 
intend to be a Government on sufferance, or to act as caretakers in 
the House for a party which the country has rejected. We protest 
against the doctrine that we are to be stultified by the leader of a 
small and discredited minority, who has only to beckon to the legions 
in the House of Peers and our work is undone and the votes of the 
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electors are set at naught. We know by bitter experience that the 
education question and the franchise question will never be solved 
so long as the majority in the Commons can be turned into a minority 
by the Lords, and we have taken our measures for ending this state 
of things, and in due time, which shall be the time of our own choice, 
we will bring forward those measures.’’ As at the London demon- 
stration, Sir Henry was followed by Mr. Winston Churchill—(we 
heartily congratulate him on his appointment to the Privy Council)— 
who ably and eloquently seconded and enforced his leader’s 
arguments. 


On the question of the House of Lords, Mr. Churchill said : ‘‘We will 
never be able to deal with this question until 

How to Deal we have two things. We must first of all 
With the Lords. have the driving power of a great popular 
movement. We must have, secondly, the 

battering ram of a big Bill.’ And, following the line which we have 
always indicated as the true one, he said ‘‘There is one question upon 
which I believe the democratic forces in this country could exert an 
almost measureless power—I mean the great question of the reform 
of the land.’’The land question is undoubtedly ‘‘the great popular 
movement’’ that will provide the necessary ‘‘driving power’’ to enable 
us to deal with the Lords; and we venture to say that no better 
‘battering ram’’ can be found than the ‘‘big (Budget) Bill’’ we have 
so often outlined in the pages of this Review—a Budget Bill righting 
the ‘‘Land Tax fraud,’’ denounced by Richard Cobden sixty years 
ago, by levying upon present values the 4s. Land Tax now fraudu- 
lently levied on the values of more than two hundred years ago, and 
applying the forty to fifty millions sterling so obtained to (1) the 
payment of members and of election expenses, (2) the abolition of all 
taxes on food, (3) the establishment of Old-age Pensions, and (4) 
the reduction of the income tax, etc. ‘‘Sixty years ago,’’ Mr. 
Churchill added, ‘‘this city of Manchester took the leading part in 
the fiscal reforms which struck from the wrists of commerce the 
shackles of an antiquated commercial policy. I am sure we earnestly 
hope that nothing will be wanting on our part to enable us to take 
an equally prominent part in an equally great reform, the struggle 
of striking the shackles off the wrists of those who would labour at 
the peaceful cultivation of the soil, and at freeing our urban land 
from the unjust and the inequitable system of rating by which it is 
harassed at the present time. That, I believe, is the great task 
which lies before Manchester and British Liberalism in the future. 
There is no country in the world I know of which enjoyed at the same 
time the advantages of a reformed fiscal system and of a reformed 
system of land tenure.’’—(We would recommend Mr. Churchill to 
obtain particulars as to the relative positions of Free Trade New 
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South Wales and Protectionist Victoria in the four years during 
which, following the adoption of the Land Value Tax in 1895, the 
former Colony gradually abolished all her customs duties, with the 
exception of those on wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco. A full report 
on this period would cast a most instructive light upon the tariff 
question.)—‘‘If we can secure those priceless boons for our country 
we shall indeed be rewarded, not only by an immediate increase in 
material prosperity, but with a high place in the annals of the world.”’ 


The Colonial preference bluff has failed as it deserved to fail, and as 
it was bound to fail if the Government 


Failure of the proved true, as they have proved true, 
Colonial Preference to the trust reposed in them at the 
Bluff. General Election. Dr. Jameson’s 


attempted raid on the pockets of 
the British taxpayer failed as ignominiously as his attempted 
raid some eleven years ago on the Transvaal. It has 
been repudiated in vigorous language by the representatives 
of the great majority of our British and Dutch fellow- 
subjects in South Africa ; while Sir Wilfrid Laurier denied in good 
set terms, and Sir Joseph Ward and others denied in effect, his 
suggestion that if the British people do not give mutual preferences 
to the Colonies the Colonies will desert the Mother Country and seek 
other markets. Mr. Asquith stated the case for Free Trade and 
the case for the fiscal independence of this country with telling force. 
**Without fiscal independence,’’ he told the Premiers, ‘‘self-govern- 
ment would be worthless. That independence the Colonies have 
fully received, and they have even used it to build up tariff walls 
against the Mother Country. . . . He noted that the self- 
governing Colonies gave preference to the Mother Country, but it 
was a fact that those preferential tariffs did not admit the manu- 
factures of the Mother Country to compete on equal terms with local 
products. Doubtless the Colonies held this to be vital to their 
interests, and in the same way His Majesty’s Government held that 
Free Trade was vital in the interests of the United Kingdom ;’’ that, 
indeed, Free Trade is more necessary and more vital than when first 
introduced ; and he argued that the Colonies must accord to the 
Mother Country the same fiscal independence that the Mother Country 
had so generously and ungrudgingly accorded them. Mr. Winston 
Churchill dealt equally faithfully with the electors of this country and 
with the Colonial Premiers. ‘‘His Majesty’s Government,’’ he said, 
“‘felt bound to decline to join in a preferential system, not because we 
were not willing to take electoral risks, or, still less, to make sacri- 
fices for the Empire, but because they believed it to be a system 
vicious in itself and dangerous to the concord of the British Empire.’’ 
While Mr. Lloyd George roundly declared that ‘‘His Majesty’s 
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Government could not give any other reply to any proposal involving 
the taxation of the food of the people, and this was known before 
the Colonial representatives left their homes.’’ He added that 
“‘Attempts were often made to saddle our fiscal system with the 
responsibility of such distress as exists in Great Britain. He did not 
accept that position ; no alteration in fiscal policy would put an end 
to the blemishes on our social system, the cause of which were deeper 
and older.’’ But we are sure that Mr. Lloyd George will admit, on 
reflection, that this statement of his is far too sweeping. It is true, 
indeed, of ‘‘fiscal reform’’ in the ‘‘Tariff Reform’’ sense—or nonsense 
—of the phrase, but it most emphatically is not true in any proper 
sense of the term. The only true tariff reform is the abolition of 
tariffs ; and the only true fiscal reform is the substitution of a tax 
on land values for all our present robber rates and taxes, Such true 
fiscal reform will break down land monopoly, which is at the root of 
all the industrial distress that exists in Great Britain, and will, there- 
fore, ‘‘put an end to the blemishes on our social system.’’ At 
Manchester, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with his usual direct- 
ness and honesty, declared, ‘‘We were returned to maintain Free 
Trade, and we will maintain it ;’’ and he went on to show that, if we 
would maintain it, and if we would prevent the continuance of the 
agitation for preference and Protection, we must carry Free Trade 
to its logical conclusion, the liberation of the land. He administered 
a weighty rebuke to the self-styled patriots and Imperialists, who in 
the Yellow Press and on the platform have desperately endeavoured 
to make the Colonial Premiers the catspaws of their shady political 
manceuvrings ; and he delightfully chaffed Mr. Balfour upon having 
been at long last brought into line on the preferential issue, though 
he warned the Tariff Reform gamesters that he could not undertake 
to say that this tardy conversion would last very long. 


Mr. Birrell’s Devolution Bill is a triumph of diplomacy and of sound 
statesmanship. It embodies the essential prin- 

The Devolution ciple of Home Rule in such fashion as to be 
Bill. completely acceptable to Mr. Redmond and 

his followers, as giving the Irish people a real 

Opportunity to demonstrate their fitness for self-government, yet it 
at the same time as completely cuts the ground from under the feet 
of the opponents of Home Rule. As Mr. Birrell very truly and very 
forcibly put it, ‘It cannot be argued that the Irish people are to 
be denied the right of showing themselves fit for self-government 
simply because, if they show they are fit, the English people may be 
disposed some day to give way to their demand for Home Rule. That 
would be a shocking and a terrible doctrine, and I am sure it is not 
the doctrine of hon. gentlemen opposite.’’ Even the House of Lords, 
one would think, must decline to take up so impossible a position. At 
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Manchester the Premier very powerfully supported the Devolution 
Bill, and at the same time very neatly gave the lie to the slander that 
the Liberal party is an—is, indeed, the—anti-Colonial party, by 
showing that the failure to grant Home Rule lost to this country the 
North American Colonies, now the United States, and that it was 
only the grant of self-government that has made and kept Canada 
and the other Colonies loyal and integral parts of the Empire. He 
showed, also, how happily and how fully this Liberal policy of trusting 
the people to govern themselves had been justified by the recent 
grant of autonomy to the Transvaal. Mr. Birrell very truly said in 
introducing his Bill that ‘‘representative institutions, be their faults 
proved against them as much as you like, still remain the best educa- 
tional method of conducting the government of any country.’’ But 
these words have a wider application than Mr. Birrell perhaps 
intended. They are as true of India and of Egypt as of Ireland, the 
Transvaal, Canada, or any other of our Colonies; and only by 
gradually educating the people of India and of Egypt in the arts of 
self-government can we so govern them as to gradually eliminate the 
root causes of the present discontents. 

It is the greatest blot, perhaps the only great blot, upon the 
grand record of the great pro-Consul who has just bade farewell to 
Egypt, the scene of his past labours and triumphs, that he has failed 
as a result of his rule to develop in the Egyptian people the power of 
self-rule. We regret that he cannot recognise even now that the 
Egyptian people may be made capable of self-rule ; and we trust 
that, in this respect at least, there will be a change, and a change 
much for the better, in the policy we have hitherto pursued in the 
Land of the Pharaohs. 


We regret that Prince Bulow has finally declined on behalf of 
Germany to discuss at the Hague the question 

Armaments and of disarmament, though it is all to the good 
the Hague. that Germany will nevertheless be represented 

at the Conference. We cannot but regard 

the German Chancellor’s attitude as due in part to the chauvinism of 
some of his supporters in the Reichstag, but we fear that it is in no 
small measure due also to the anti-patriotic and sensational clamour 
of our Yellow Imperial Press here at home—to their rancorous 
opposition to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and to their insensate 
predictions of ‘‘inevitable war with Germany.’’ Prince Bulow 
*‘gladly accepts’’ Russia’s invitation to the Conference ; but, he adds, 
“In addition to the Russian programme, the Powers have been con- 
sidering the question whether it is expedient to discuss at The Hague 
Conference ideas relating to a cessation or diminution of armaments. 
None of these ideas have yet been definitely formulated. The 
champions of the disarmament idea want to create better guarantees 
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for peace. The only question is whether its discussion at the Confer- 
ence is calculated to bring the idea nearer to realisation.’’ And 
stating the conclusion he has come to, he says, ‘‘We might have. 

+ + made our participation in the Conference conditional upon the 
disarmament question not being touched. Out of consideration for 
the Russian programme, we did not do that, and we confine ourselves 
to allowing those Powers which look forward to some result from the 
discussion to conduct that discussion alone.’’ Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in his Manchester speech, met this declaration of policy 
in the best possible spirit, while stating, however, his determination 
to persevere in his mission of peace and goodwill. We rejoice to 
know that the question of disarmament will be discussed at the Hague, 
and we trust that on another occasion Germany may see her way to 
join in the discussion. In the meantime, it is for us, by ceasing to 
set the pace in regard to naval armaments and by accepting the 
German Chancellor’s contention that ‘‘the barbarous right of seizing 
private property at sea must be replaced by more humane provisions,”’ 
to demonstrate beyond cavil our own good faith in the matter. 


An article by Mr. Halliday Sparling on the State as employer in 
France (‘‘Clarion,’’ April 19th) should give pause 

The State as to those of our Socialist friends who are anxious 
Employer. that the State should become ‘the universal 
employer of labour. ‘‘A law is under consider- 

ation,’’ says Mr. Sparling, ‘‘by which as a beginning all State 
functionaries are to be deprived of the right of combination and 
excluded from the benefits of the Trade Union Acts.’’ If this be done 
“as a beginning,’’ if this be done in the green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry? The State employees have united in an open letter 
of protest. ‘‘You talk to us of politics, raison d’ Etat,’’ they say. 
‘\We talk to you of business. In our eyes the State is but an 
Employer like another. There should be between it and us a simple 
exchange of services and nothing more. It pays us our wages, we 
sell it our work, but we desire to retain our liberty, our independence, 
remain sole masters of our labour force, our sole property. ag 
‘‘This,’’ says Mr. Sparling, ‘‘fluttered the Ministerial dovecotes, and 
a Cabinet Council was held in a hurry. It was decided to push 
on the new law, to divide all State employees into two categories, one 
to which membership of a trade union shall be allowed, tobacco 
workers, matchmakers, and so on ; and another comprising all those 
functions that can by any stretch of definition be considered repre- 
sentative or authoritative, in which membership of a union will be 
classed as rebellion. The teachers, postmen, and so on, who have 
signed the ‘Open Letter,’ either personally or by delegation as 
members of a union, are to be prosecuted for conspiracy and rebellion. 
‘No less than that !’ as they say in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Everything 
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seems to point to a struggle that will convulse the country to its 
remotest corners.’’ Now, whatever may be the outcome of this 
struggle in France, it is very clear that under State Socialism the 
strike, the weapon of last resort of the trades unions, would be 
inadmissible—would constitute, in fact, rebellion. Therefore, under 
State Socialism trades unions would either not be allowed, or, if 
allowed, they would be absolutely ineffective. We would, therefore, 
recommend the workers of this country to take warning while there 
is yet time, to hesitate before they place their necks under the feet 
of an all-powerful bureaucracy, and to consider whether they cannot 
better achieve their legitimate desires by the Liberal policy of broaden- 
ing freedom slowly down—and not too slowly—from precedent to 
precedent, than by setting up a State monopoly of all trade and 
industry, with the industrial conscription, the industrial slavery, that 
such a system inevitably involves. 


The state of grave unrest in Russia, of widespread famine, of police 
tortures, of ‘‘judicial’’ murders, of ‘black 
Still Sitting on = hundred'’ murders and outrages, and of 
the Safety Vaive. retaliatory murders and outrages, still 
continues, The Bureaucracy are still sitting 
on the safety valve; and, after the manner of bureaucracies, they 
seem likely to continue sitting on it, They seem likely, in short, to 
refuse to get off the safety valve until they are blown off, During the 
seven months of martial law, automatically terminated two months 
after the opening of the second Duma, no less than 1,114 ‘‘executions’’ 
took place, an average of five per day. Of non-‘‘judicial’’ murders, 
of horrible outrages and tortures on the one side and the other, the 
tale is, and for ever must remain, untold. The only hope in. the 
situation is the fact that the Duma is still sitting ; but for how long 
will it continue to sit? The only thing that prevents its immediate 
dissolution would seem to be the hope of the bureaucracy that they 
may use it as a means of extracting another foreign loan. Either 
because the financiers of Western Europe are unwilling that the funds 
they provide should be used for the purchase of instruments of 
torture, as one of the deputies plainly declared in the Duma would be 
the case, and because they are unwilling that their money should be 
used to pay the Cossacks to massacre the Russian people and hold 
them in subjection to the Czardom, or for the less worthy reason that 
they doubt the security, M. Stolypin has as yet been unable to secure 
a loan, and all friends of freedom must hope that he will continue to 
be unable to secure one until the Czar has been constrained to grant 
to the Russian people true constitutional liberty and adequate 
securities that that liberty shall not be filched from them again when 
once the loan has been negotiated. 
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President Rooseveldt, the self-styled ‘‘trust buster,’’ will go down 
to fame as ‘‘Rooseveldt, the trust busted.’* 
Rooseveldtthe He still talks about ‘“‘busting the trusts ;’’ 
“Trust Busted,” he still talks platitudinously and—if we 
may be permitted, after the American 
fashion, to coin a word—attitudinously about the ‘‘menace 
of predatory wealth,”’ oblivious of the fact that, as Mr. Henry George, 
Junior, has shown in his able book—‘‘The Menace of Privilege’’—it 
is not predatory wealth, but predatory privilege, predatory monopoly, 
that the people of America, like the people of this country, have to 
fear. Rooseveldt, the upholder of the tariff and of other monopoly 
privileges, must fail to ‘‘bust the trusts.’”’ But the trusts will not fail 
to ‘‘bust’’ him. His policy is not a wise policy—though that is 
due to a lamentable crookedness of vision rather than to crookedness 
of character—and it is, therefore, foredoomed to failure. The people 
of America have all been fooled some of the time by the tariff- 
mongers ; some of them, possibly, may be fooled all the time ; but as 
President Lincoln well said, ‘‘You can’t fool all the people all the 
time.’’ If not in 1908, still sooner or later, and sooner rather than 
later, the great American people will see through the great Protection 
swindle ; and when that time comes they will not be content with 
getting rid merely of tariff privileges, but they will sweep away also 
the railway monopoly and other franchise monopolies, and, above, all, 
the great land monopoly, which is the root evil that enables the few 
to oppress and exploit the many, It is unthinkable that a progressive 
people, like the people of America, should be permanently held in 
bondage by political ‘‘bosses,’’ by corrupt vested interests, and by 
ignorance of the veriest rudiments of ethics and of economics. 


PARAS aes ace 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: A REJOINDER. 


A wave of exaltation overswept, and thoroughly permeated, my 
whole system on seeing that my published thinkings on the subject of 
Christian Science had attracted the critical attention of an eminent 
K.C.! It is not often that a lawyer condescends to stand forth is 
first-hand print for the avowed purpose of annihilating the opinions 
of a medical man—or, indeed, of any scientific expert (whether 
genuine or pretended)—regarding a subject closely connected with 
professional theory and practice. Legal animadversions, often 
ruffianly in the insolence of their tone and delivery, as well as purely 
barbaric in their ignorance and irrelevancy, are of very usual employ- 
ment within the precincts of the Court, when the advocate is concerned 
with the discussion of matters medical. But the publication of such 
valuable enunciations is nearly always allowed to depend on the 
functional capabilities of the newspaper reporter, and the responsi- 
bility of the editor. The collateral statements and illustrations by 
which those explosive opinions are buttressed depend largely for the 
effectiveness of their application on the sonorous elocution with which 
they are delivered, and the mask of cast-iron confidence assumed by 
the speaker. The aim of the latter, in his ephemeral campaign in 
pursuit of mental conquest, is to overwhelm, rather than to convince ; 
to hypnotise, rather than to ratiocinate. The parties against whom 
his weapons are aimed are debarred the privileges of interruption 
and contradiction. The superposition of the wig and gown gives his 
pronouncements a factitious investment of authoritative dignity. The 
awful power of the law, from beneath the egis of which they are 
promulgated, has immense influence in warping those intracranial 
functions of the average citizen which correspond to the intellectual 
faculties of the skilled scientist and the qualified seeker after wisdom. 
And, as the guiding principle of that exalted firmament teaches— 


How it is best to win his case 
By fair means, if he can ;— 
But still to win in any case, 


the usual unforeseen events continue to follow. 

Unhappily, it must be admitted that the representatives of the 
medical profession not very infrequently give substantial grounds for 
the unfavourable comments in which their legal critics indulge during 
the course of cross-examination, and in their addresses to the 
collective scientific conceptions of the twelve intelligent gentlemen in 
the jury-box. This melancholy fact is chiefly due to the selection of 
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the experts. These are chosen, as a rule, for their notoriety as 
holders or occupiers of prominent professional appointments which 
give them conspicuous positions ‘‘in the public eye.’’ And as the 
most important, and the most responsible, of these are practically in 
the gift of the medical profession, as represented by its more pros- 
perous elders ; and as it is the interest of the latter to keep in the 
background of an overcrowded profession the juniors who are likely 
to prove the most formidable claimants on public attention ; and as 
the average citizen possesses no criterion whatever of the attainments 
and capabilities of the medical man—as he does of the preacher, the 
advocate, and the musician—the necessary result is that medical 
progress has hitherto presented a rather bewildering example of 
scientific ‘‘vortex movement.’’ But it is not the less a fact that 
within many of the individual Cartesian rings of our medical atmos- 
phere there exists a continuous movement which has hitherto borne 
‘down all opposing obstacles of brute matter, and a continuous gener- 
ation of light and heat which illuminates and inspires every earnest 
and receptive kindred spirit throughout the world. 

Descending from such prefatory generalities and necessary 
admissions to the statements and opinions of Mr. Miller, we find the 
assertion that I have ‘‘set forth and judged, not Christian Science,’’ 
but my personal ‘‘misconception’’ of the same ; ‘‘a proceeding which 
can only be characterised as irrelevant.’’ So says he. And I will 
just mention, parenthetically, at this stage, that I have myself been 
accustomed to arrange arguments of a certain type, and employed 
with certain objects, in three classes: irrelevant, impertinent, and 
impudent. The mental genesis of this classification was originally 
suggested to me by the data of a day’s experience in the Four Courts. 
My critic does not precisely specify the psychic process by which he 
has been enabled to arrive at the formation of his confident opinion ; 
nor does he indicate the methods by which his evidence has been 
accumulated ; nor does he condescend to the use of logical argument 
to prove the superiority of his own judgment. He appears to expect 
the jury to take his word for the validity of the statement. This part 
of the proceeding is to me suggestive of the brow-beating process so 
often applied to the ‘‘expert’’ witness, in presence of a jury not 
exactly qualified—either individually or collectively—to decide on the 
merits of the statements and opinions submitted to their ultimate 
‘decision ; and the endeavour to create confusion in the minds of both 
witness and jurors, by leading their attention in the direction of 
embarrassing side-issues which have no real logical connection with 
‘the central problem of the discussion. 

My reference to the periodic investigation of the results of 
Christian Science practice has been regarded as calculated to ‘‘create 
can unfair impression.’’ After this, I am told that it ‘‘has no value 
welatively in determining the respective advantages of the treatment 
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of disease by Christian Science and by ordinary medical practitioners, 
inasmuch as when patients die under the hands of their physicians it 
is not the custom to inquire into the causes of their death.’’ I have 
long been under the impression—an impression which is shared, I 
believe, by most of my fellow-subjects of the British Islands—that 
the cause of death was in each case scientifically, and satisfactorily, 
certified by the attendant physician. When the circumstances, with 
the evidence thereunto_attached, are not satisfactory, ‘‘the custom’’ 
is modified by an inquiry. And the inquiry is based upon facts, not 
upon faith. Does Mr. Miller mean to insinuate that inquiry is 
systematically, and judiciously, avoided by physicians? If he does. 
not, his observation appears to me to be peculiarly ‘‘irrelevant.’’ If 
he does, I beg to state that it is peculiarly impertinent. We medical 
men are accustomed to the employment of such specimens of the: 
ad captandum argument in court ; but I would suggest that it should 
be avoided by the prudent advocate when without the precincts of 
that privileged sanctuary. 

We are assured by Mr. Miller that deaths are few, while recoveries. 
are numerous, in the annals of Christian Science treatment. This: 
statement, even if absolutely true, cannot be made to prove much. 
Death comes once—and once only—to every human being: sickness. 
how often? So the ‘‘high percentage’’ of recoveries has always. 
existed—under most forms of treatment. The commonest disease,. 
and the commonest cause of death, is ‘‘a cold.’’ Yet an extremely 
“*high percentage’’ of recoveries occur: under scientific medicak 
treatment (I presume, too, under Christian Science treatment), under 
multitudinous varieties of barbaric treatment, and under—no treat-- 
ment at all! My legal antagonist then announces, in the tone of 
sonorous rotundity so characteristic of the wig and gown, that: 
“‘Christian Scientists are prepared to prove in court that Christian 
Science heals.’’ In reply, I can assure him that as an ardent votary 
of knowledge, in the pursuit of which I have hitherto spent my life, I 
should be delighted to learn any new facts based on sound scientific 
proof. Up to the present, these proofs seem to me to have been 
quite conspicuously absent ; although many specially opportune times. 
and seasons have arisen in which their display would have been very 
desirable—towards promotion of the honour and interest of Christian 
Science practitioners. I would be glad to learn Mr. Miller’s explan-- 
ation of the failure of Christian Science treatment in the case of the- 
late Major Whyte, which received a full-length investigation in court.. 
A full opportunity of proof must have presented itself on that occasion, 
and it did not seem to have been satisfactorily utilised. Christian 
Science was tried: the patient died. Why? Was the practitioner 
not perfectly orthodox, or was the patient not perfectly receptive? 
As the strength of a chain, however long, is always determined by 
its weakest link, this test-case must be explained to the intelligent 
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inquirer who is anxious to form a reasoned opinion—while holding 
himself ready for conversion. And, in dismissing this suggestion till 
the advent of further enlightenment, I will take the opportunity of 
remarking that, in the pretty considerable number of cases which have 
been subjected to the search-light of forensic illumination, the revela- 
tions have hardly been, in any instance, calculated to create a new 
faith in the mind of the doubter of the validity of the claims of 
Christian Science theory and practice. 

The survival and continued growth of Christian Science are 
regarded by Mr. Miller as ‘‘the natural result of the cure’’—there 
being ‘‘thousands of sensible men and women, who testify daily that 
whereas they were sick now they are well.’? He may here be 
reminded that a corresponding momentum of testimony was found 
to press home the truths of Mohammedanism, and every other form 
of faith which has reached large proportions—even Mormonism! 
And such has been the corroborative testimony in the history of every 
one of the forms of quackery and quasi-miraculous healing known to 
the annals of deluded humanity. The ‘‘Royal Touch’’ (of the French 
and English monarchs) registered during many centuries more cures 
than have hitherto been reached by Christian Science. Greatrakes, 
the stroke-curer, enjoyed for a time, a success of dimensions com- 
parable to that of Mrs. Eddy. The cloud of witnesses who were led 
to testify their absolute faith in the methods of Mesmer included many 
individuals of intellect as clear and judgment as reliable as those of 
any of the citizens who so cheerily placed their dollars in the hands of 
that inspiring lady. And Mr. Miller goes on to remark that: ‘‘The 
systems that are perpetually changing can never satisfy humanity’s 
longing for something higher and better—something perfect.’’ With 
this expression of opinion I entirely agree ; indeed, I attempted, 
whether successfully or otherwise, to convey some such idea in the 
article which called forth his criticism. I also agree with the opinion 
that : ‘‘The continued life and growth of Christian Science are relied 
on as evidence that there is underlying it some vital principle, the 
necessity for understanding which is apparent.’’ Indeed, the main 
object which I had in view when preparing the article in question, 
was to indicate the locality of the ‘‘underlying’’ source, and to offer 
my views regarding the nature of its ‘‘vital principle.’’ I did not 
pretend to be able to analyse the latter down to its ultimate constituent 
elements ; Mr. Miller emphatically insinuates that he has plucked out 
the heart of its mystery, and is thoroughly familiar with the same 
—both macroscopically and microscopically ; still I cannot pretend to 
have learned anything from his ‘‘Reply.’’ This document has not 
contributed in the least—not even to the dimensions or weight of an 
electron—towards the satisfaction of that ‘‘incentive to calm unpre- 
judiced investigation into what Christian Science is, and what it 
does,’’ which guided every spare thought which I have been able to 
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focus thereon ever since I first heard of the existence of its doctrine 
and practice. The implication is made that Christian Science is the 
‘something perfect,’’ which erring man had previously been pursuing 
in true Will-o’-the-wisp fashion ; and it is one which is eminently 
calculated to generate a meritorious curiosity. Regarding the merits 
of the sage remark that: ‘‘Four thousand years of practice have not 
perfected materia medica,’’ I leave the reader to judge whether it is 
not illuminated with equal brilliancy by each member of the triad of 
literary virtues : veracity, profundity, and originality. 

Mr. Miller now arrives at a new stage in the progressive evolution 
of his ‘‘Reply ;’’ and punctuates the same by the erection of a land- 
mark—demonstrative and illustrative, if not scientific or convincing. 
The reader is reminded that : ‘‘The Scribes and Pharisees were unable 
to recognise the orthodoxy of Jesus: so engrossed were they in the 
material that they were blind to the spiritual.’’ The perusal of this 
sentence brought vividly to my mind the dictum of a fellow-patriot of 
Mrs. Eddy’s, which stated that : ‘‘The height of impudence has never 
yet been reached, although many have made a good try for it.”’ It 
has even inclined me to the opinion that the writer of that incisive 
aphorism might have modified its" wording to a very considerable 
degree if he had awaited the publication of Mr. Miller’s metaphoric 
parallel. The orthodoxy of Jesus, and the orthodoxy of Mrs. Eddy 
and Co.!!! 

I must confess my inability to estimate the relevancy of the next 
sentence—an interrogatory one, it is—or even to discern its meaning 
with that lucidity of perception for which the earnest student always 
hankers. Mr. Miller asks: ‘‘Is any theology really entitled to the 
appellation ‘orthodox’ while it treats as a nullity the command of 
Jesus to heal the sick?’’ The whole life-work of the medical 
profession is directed to the healing (and prevention) of disease ; and 
its truest and most accomplished members are thereunto inspired in 
every effort by a guiding theology which can claim to be none the 
less orthodox for not being Eddyistic. If the application of the term 
theology to Eddyism be nothing better than a specimen of (perhaps 
minor, or venial) blasphemy, as the present writer, for one, tegards 
it, the decorative garment of orthodoxy will always prove a badly 
misfitting one. Medical men do not: openly formulate systems of 
“‘theology ;’’ so that we do not feel called upon to define the 
“‘orthodox’’ in our continuous efforts to obey ‘‘the command of Jesus 
to heal the sick.’’ We but endeavour, to the best of our abilities, and 
in the light afforded by true and reasoned Science—that is, accurate 
knowledge of undeniable facts—to follow humbly in the pathway of 
philanthropic benevolence, of which the original chart was furnished 
by our Divine Exemplar Himself, and which was trodden by His 
footsteps during the period of His earthly mission. We shall be very 
—more than—pleased, indeed, to have indicated to us by Mr. Miller, 
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or some other of the initiated, the position of the points of contact (or 
intersection) of that thorny road, sanctified on its every foot-print by 
exposure and poverty, self-denial and long-suffering, with the rose- 
strewn and perfumed side-walk which has been so conspicuously 
trodden in her pilgrimage of luxury by the happy and dollar-loving 
inventor of Christian Science. (Theology! ‘‘Orthodox’’! !). 

In my former communication, I mentioned two facts—as I believe 
them to be—which have largely contributed to the genesis and growth 
of Christian Science. Mr. Miller’s comment on my observations in 
this connection shows, at least, that he has read my paper with 
attention. And his expressed opinions are distinctly redolent of the 
court, and the atmosphere thereof ; of its sonorous misapplication of 
fact to argument, of its blundering bounce, and its hopelessly incurable 
ignoratio (sc. elenchi, of course!). I indicated the partial failure of 
medicine to supply all required needs; Mr. Miller rejoices in the 
admission, and goes on to announce that: ‘‘The history of medicine 
plainly shews that it is not a Science, but simply a record of experi- 
ments, and the discovery of new diseases.’’ The writer of this 
sentence would seem to have forgotten that he was not enclosed in his. 
wig and gown! The statements therein contained imply ever so 
much more than he would appear to have seen at the time of their 
enunciation. The modest implication is conveyed that Mr. Miller 
possessses a full and reliable knowledge of the past history and present 
detailed position of the comprehensive body of sciences of which the 
utilised application to the human body constitutes what is more 
properly known as Medicine. His contrast of ‘‘Science’’ with ‘‘a 
record of experiments’’ must surely have been inspired by his evil 
genius in the latter’s most mischievous mood; and is peculiarly 
unfortunate as emanating from a fellow-countryman and professional 
brother of Francis Bacon, at a period in which the name and fame of 
the latter occupy so conspicuous a position ‘‘in the public eye’’: 
literary and philosophic, scientific and—dramatic! So I will just 
take the opportunity, in passing, of pointing out to Mr. Miller that 
all ‘‘Science,’’ properly so called, represents ‘‘a record of experi- 
ments’”’: appropriately selected, skilfully conducted, logically 
reasoned, and accurately reported. 

If the misdirection of Mr. Miller’s mental energy in the above- 
quoted comment is somewhat startling, that of the following sentence 
may, I think, be fairly described as stunning. ‘‘If materia medica 
were a Science, or there were anything scientific in the action of an 
inert non-intelligent drug, would there be given forth to the world 
daily by the press the long death-roll that appears therein?’’ My 
reply to this query might be more enlightening if I could pretend to 
understand what can be meant by ‘‘the action of an inert non-intel- 
ligent drug.’’ The conceptions of ‘‘action’’ and ‘‘inert’’ are mutually 
destructive in the scientific mind, however they may influence one 
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another in the legal. ‘‘An inert non-intelligent drug’’ presents nothing 
‘‘scientific’’; neither can its ‘‘action’’ either increase or diminish the 
longitudinal dimensions of the ‘‘death-roll’’ which is ‘‘given forth to 
the world daily by the press.’’ Mr. Miller clinches this bungling 
interrogative by another: ‘‘Who that has read ‘Fallacies and 
Delusions of the Medica! Profession,’ by Alexander M. Ross, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., Eng., Member of the British, French, and American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc., can for a 
moment believe materia medica to be a Science?’’ This thundering 
specimen of the argumentum ad galeriam, clothed as it is in the most 
sonorous rotundity of the diction of the Courts, and launched in the 
most impressive ad captandum fashion, may perhaps be best met by 
assuring Mr. Miller that the scientific member of the medical pro- 
fession may be entertained, but will not be enlightened, by the contents 
of such a volume ; while the average layman will, pretty surely, arise 
from the perusal thereof more ignorant of matters medical than he 
had been before. The chaotic uncertainties and blunderings—to say 
nothing of the ‘‘delay’’—of law hardly constitute a sound argument 
for the immediate adoption of universal anarchy. The devout 
Catholic does not resign his faith in the teachings of his Church on 
becoming acquainted with the biographies of the weird members of 
the Borgia family—who influenced its progress and practice so very 
seriously at one of the most salient epochs of its history. The love 
and respect with which I regard my own profession is in no way 
diminished by the fact that the first letter which I ever received from a 
medical man was from a ‘‘gentleman’’ who combined the functions 
of ‘‘grinder’’ and sharper ; and, in reply to a query asked when about 
to enter on the study of medicine, contains a deliberate lie, told for 
the purpose of securing my fees under false pretences. Nor by the 
fact that the most energetic ‘‘teacher’’ of that past generation was 
the principal source of my amusement in my student days ; the under- 
grads, in the course of their Darwinian digressions, always asking one 
another whether, in the case of Sir Baboo Yahoo Malaprop, the 
prehensile tail (which must have originally been there) was merely 
disguised by the methods of a skilful tailor, or had been removed by 
the patronising surgeon who had piloted him through his various 
examinations—at the expense of a well-spread dinner to the Court 
of Examiners before each. Nor by the supplemental fact that when 
I had obtained my first diploma, and in turn adopted for a time the 
functions of a ‘‘coach,’’ the first pupil who ‘‘bilked’’ me out of my 
fees—and did so under the most rascally circumstances—developed 
into the most successful, the tremendous Sir Timothy Teague Mac- 
Blunderboar Bulephant. Such disarrangements will occasionally 
develop, in a jealous profession which is governed by its own 
members. But the evil is not an unmixed one—to its members, even 
if it be to the suffering public. The contemplation of such ‘‘eminent’’ 
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subjects of public honour is one of the special sources of amusement 
to those who are seated behind the scenes. 

The lofty tone of the announcement of Dr. Ross’s professional and 
scientific qualifications is evidently meant, after the usual manner, to 
exercise a kind of hypnotising influence on the cosmopolitan jury of 
English-speaking readers whose favourable verdict is sought for 
Christian Science in its present day of trial. It is made with the 
obviously-expressed hope of wrecking (and sinking to bottom) the 
claims of Medicine as we physicians understand it, and so leaving its 
adolescent rival to float alone, in all the solitude of absolute conquest. 
Mr. Miller appears to entertain no possible doubt whatever of the 
value of his own opinion as to what constitutes a ‘‘Science,’’ and 
what may be the defining limits of any of the explored domains of 
human knowledge. I have already indicated my own view of the 
essential features of Science truly so called. The question has 
brought vividly to my recollection a conversation which I had, not 
very long ago, with an old man who had tried the bar for a period of 
some seven years or so, and then given it up as he found no employ- 
ment. It was but a short time before his death, and all circumstances 
contributed towards a candid expression of his opinions of men and 
things—and more especially those of the usually reserved ones 
regarding his own profession. Commenting on the special qualities 
which distinguish the members of the latter, he went on to say: 
‘‘Barristers are supposed to know something about everything ; the 
result is, they know nothing about anything ;’’—a comprehensive 
statement which he emphasised with the aid of very appropriate tone 
and gesture. As he knew his subject, and I was ignorant thereof, I 
did not attempt to contradict him. 

From a reference to the ‘‘supernatural,’’ etc., Mr. Miller has found 
out that it is my ‘‘belief that superstition is the parent of Christian 
Science.’? I very much fear that I do not know what that polysyllabic 
noun-substantive exactly means; I am under the impression that I 
thought in the perspicuous days of my youth that I did know—but 
that lucid period has long since passed away. But I am still conscious 
that it is a term of which the employment is usually meant to convey 
a detrimental connotation. And I have often had an opportunity of 
noticing that the judicious use of long words is often very effective 
indeed in the course of argument—especially with an ignorant 
opponent, and in presence of an audience of very limited information 
and intelligence. This fact was peculiarly well illustrated by the 
appropriate employment of the polysyllable ‘‘parallelogram,”’ and 
other correspondingly relevant terms, by the famous Irish advocate, 
Daniel O’Connell, K.C., on the historic occasion of his verbal tourna- 
ment with his famous—and eloquent—fellow-patriot, Bridget Moriarty 
of this city. 

My employment of the terms supernatural and miraculous was 
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meant to imply a stimulating appeal to the emotional aspect of human 

nature, regarding the functions of which I confess to the ascendancy 
in my own mind of the Celtic view of an incomparable and immeasur- 
able superiority. I am no disciple of the ‘‘practical’’ doctrine that 
the spiritual should be governed and guided by the material, and must 
ever hold the view of the ‘‘divine right’’ of the ascendancy of the 
sphere of intellectual and spiritual contemplation over that of 
mechanical action. The scientific employment of the microscope, in 
the hands of the skilled physiologist, has shown that the living animal 
body—human and otler—is essentially composed of an innumerable 
quantity of fibro-cellular connecting-strings, known as nerves; of 
which each is attached by one end to a nerve-cell, and by the other 
to a muscle-fibre—with interspersed addenda of secretory, and more 
mechanical, structures replacing the latter in a certain proportion of 
cases. The rest is all ‘‘leather or prunello.’’ In this microscopic 
see-saw, formed by the motor (mechanical) muscle-cell at one end of 
the vital balancing-pole, and the stimulating nerve-cell at the other, 
one of the two must always be in the ascendant—and the judgment 
of homo sapiens can never, I would fain hope, hesitate for long before 
making a final choice. Of course, in certain conditions and environ- 
ments, in periods of social and political distraction, the. upward 
tilting of the extremity representative of physical force becomes, 
inevitably, a distinctive feature of the existing moral and intellectual 
dislocation. It is in such periods, and by utilising the opportunities 
which they offer, that such specimens of professional eminence as 
those to whom I have above referred become branded with equestrian 
honours instead of the far more appropriate red-hot iron of the justice 
of medizval times. 

Having discovered that I know nothing of Christian Science, Mr. 
Miller comes to the rather reasonable conclusion that I should have 
kept my criticism to myself. Why did I not imbibe my own physic? 
To meet this item of his attack, a two-pronged retort is ready to hand. 
If Mr. Miller possesses any knowledge on this head, as he aggres- 
sively and repeatedly insinuates, the ‘‘Reply’’ before me most 
assuredly displays nothing of it. He has made sundry assertions ; 
while he has not advanced a solitary fact, or made a single rational 
attempt to prove even one of his own sonorous statements. So much 
for this; now for the other. Mr. Miller does not hesitate to state, 
with characteristic legal audacity, that Medicine is ‘‘not a Science ;’’ 
an assertion which, as the discerning reader will observe, carries with 
it the implications that the writer is thoroughly conversant with the 
facts and theories (mysteries and pretensions) of our labyrinthine 
profession, and is skilfully capable of forming a decisive opinion on 
their merits and demerits ; and also, that he knows, beyond the reach 
of interrogative scepticism, what constitutes a ‘‘Science.’’ Now, as 
a medical man who has tried as hard perhaps as any of the present 
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generation to catch knowledge on the wing, in all its protean shapes, 
and in all its illustrative atmospheres, inspiring and non-inspiring, 
I think I can fairly claim to be somewhat before-hand in the matter of 
the relationship of medicine and true Science—even in comparison 
with a legal votary of Mrs. Eddy. And with regard to the connotation 
of the much-abused term Science, and the sundry psychological items 
therewith associated, and thereunto attached by Mr. Miller, I must 
take the liberty of pointing out, without any intention of personal 
offence, that the one thing and almost the only thing, which his 
‘‘Reply”’ has proved to me, is, that he does not even know the meaning 
of the word. Most assuredly, in every one of the numerous instances 
in which he uses that noun-substantive in the two-page document now 
open before me, he hopelessly abuses it, whether deliberately or 
unconsciously. And his logic is quite as reckless as his general 
nomenclature. Having read a document by a Dr. Ross—of sonorous 
qualifications—demonstrative of some of the weakest positions of the 
defences of the ‘‘Medical Profession,’’ he believes that he is able by 
the application of its testimony to wreck, beyond hope of repair, all the 
scientific claims that have been made in favour of Medicine. Argu- 
ments of this quality are, as we are all aware, of frequent employment 
in Court. They may be safely adopted in the pulpit. In debating 
societies—literary and semi-scientific—I have heard them referred to 
as ‘‘ladies’ logic.’’ When used by our metropolitan cabbies and 
corner-boys, they are usually branded as ‘‘impertinence.’’ As Mr. 
Miller has based a strong opinion regarding the merits of materia 
medica on the perusal of Dr. Ross’s volume, I would suggest that he 
examine the monumental treatise of Sir Lauder Brunton on this special 
subject. All the illustrative facts and deductions are there marshalled, 
and clothed in language which even a lawyer—I believe—will be able 
to understand. 

A notable feature of Mr. Miller’s ‘‘Reply’’ is that he examines no 
witnesses, and brings forward no definite facts, in support of the 
opinions which he formulates with so much confidence. The reader 
must accept his ipse dixit every time. He informs us, in genuine 
ex cathedra fashion—he must have fancied himself on the Bench (?)— 
that Christian Science is an ‘‘exact Science ;’’ that the cure of disease 
is therein effected in pursuance of a settled principle ; and that ‘‘this 
Principle is unerring, admits of no variation, is as certain as mathe- 
matics.’’ If all this be true, Mrs. Eddy’s conquest of human opinion 
will, quite necessarily, be soon as complete as that of Euclid : it must 
convince all reasoning minds. But in the document before me there 
exists not an iota of contributory proof: I find nothing but Mr. 
Miller’s assertions ; which are not original, and for which he cannot 
claim forcible acceptance—even with his endorsement. We are 
assured, in a very general way, indeed, that ‘‘The cure of disease and 
the reform of the sinner are effected in Christian Science in pursuance 
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of a settled Principle.’’ And the present writer is fully credited with 
acknowledging that said Principle was ‘‘rediscovered by Mrs. Eddy 
through her Scriptural researches!’’ I find it rather difficult to 
conceive how Mr. Miller can—out of Court—have taken such an 
‘tadmission’’ seriously. But, as he professes to have done so, I must 
claim a Connaughtman’s time-honoured privilege of ‘‘lave to spake 
twice.’’ It is no novelty in medical experience to find the neuropathic 
female making a discovery—or re-discovery—in the Sacred text. In 
fact, I have never known one such who paid special attention to the 
Scriptures—and very many of them do—and failed to make a dis- 
covery ; who did not, in other words, invent for herself a new religion, 
not indeed, in the majority of cases, negotiable on Eddyistic lines. 
And I cannot refrain from adding that such tortuous and uncontrolled 
(as well as untrained) mental gymnastics, applied as they so often are 
to Biblical exegesis, appear to me to furnish the strongest (non- 
theological) argument which can be advanced towards support of 
the Catholic claim to infallible definition and limitation of Christian 
dogma. , 

This ‘‘unerring’’ ‘‘Principle,’’ ‘‘re-discovered by Mrs. Eddy,”’ 
‘operates by destroying the desire to sin’’—‘‘that which makes men 
sick.’’ And now I have to crave the indulgence of the general reader 
while I convey to Mr. Miller a closing suggestion. It is somewhat 
more professional than an instinctive choice would have led me to 
select ; but we find that Mrs. Eddy’s ‘‘Principle’’ ‘‘operates’’ ‘‘by the 
destruction of the belief in sickness.’’ It is very probable that, while 
arguing at a considerable distance, neither Mr. Miller nor myself will 
be able wholly to convince the other. But I would gladly meet him 
face to face and listen—without attempt at interruption—to his argu- 
mentative statements and demonstrative proofs for (a period of, say) 
twenty minutes or so. I would ask for but one preliminary condition : 
that Mr. Miller would allow me to administer to him, just before 
entering on the twenty-minutes’ course, two drachms of powdered 
ipecacuanha root, ‘‘well shaken’’ up, in one pint of tepid water. 
And the end of the twenty minutes we could arrange for the second 
act of the scientific drama. 


Joun Knott, M.D. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 
SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. JoHN NEwrTON is to be congratulated upon his Biography of the 
late W. S. Caine, M.P.,1 which whilst doing full justice to his subject 
is not overweighted as so often the case with interminable and irrele- 
vant correspondence. A successful business man, Caine was also 
successful as a politician, and but for the Home Rule split would 
doubtless have attained higher office than he did. His most striking 
characteristic was courage. ‘‘Fears of constituencies, hopes of office 
and for men styled successful, doubts how to retain (or re-attain) 
office,’’ writes Sir Charles Dilke, ‘‘have often a paralysing and 
sterilising effect. Caine did not escape the censure of some politi- 
cians ; but he did not deserve it, for he had not self-interest for a 
guide, and his temper was never allowed to upset his principle.’’ It 
was this adherence to principle and courage of his opinion which 
marked off Caine from the ruck of politicians. He will chiefly be 
remembered as an ardent temperance reformer. ‘‘There are three 
main causes of poverty,’’ he wrote in his address to the Tottenham 
electors in 1888, ‘‘viz., the Liquor Trade, the Land Laws and Ignor- 
ance.’’ But he will also be remembered for the line he took on the 
Boer War and on the Indian Congress movement. His zeal for 
temperance appears to us to have warped his usually sound judgment. 
He rejected Bruce’s bill, and his rejection is endorsed with approval 
by Mr. Newton. For our own part we have always regretted this 
action of the Temperance party. But for this some real measure of 
amelioration of the Drink traffic would have been attained, whercaa 
now the Trade is safely ensconced behind the barrier of compensation. 
Again on the Local Option question he entirely overlooked the fact 
that just where the drink evil is the worst, there public opinion is the 
weakest to put it down. Caine’s secession on the 1886 Home Rule 
Bill is perfectly intelligible. He was quite willing to support autono- 
mous domestic legislation for Ireland, but not to set up a co-ordinate 
Parliament with exclusive jurisdiction. He became a Liberal 
Unionist, but in so doing he did not abandon his Liberal principles, 
as the bulk of the dissentients did. He soon tired of a reactionary 
Tory Government, and one’s only surprise is that a man so strongly 
imbued with Liberalism should have even for a short time supported 


1“ W, S, Caine, M.P. A Biography.” With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Alexander McClaren, D.D.: An Appreciation by the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Dilke, Bart., M.P. By John Newton. London: James Nisbet and Co., Limited. 
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measures so alien to all his feelings. However, prior to the General 
Election, 1892, Gladstone abandoned the provisions in his Home Rule 
scheme to which Caine had objected, and the latter consequently stood 
as a Gladstonian Liberal for Barrow in January, 1892, and thence- 
forth remained with his old party, as keen a fighter as ever. 

His personality may be briefly summed up in Mr. Newton’s own 
words, which his friends will know to be true. Caine was a warm- 
hearted, impulsive open-handed and lovable man. Few men probably 
have used their wealth more wisely, and fewer still have lost it with 
so little regret, except that he was deprived of the means of doing 
good. Of how many could this be said? 


‘‘Hungary, Its Peopie, Places and Politics’? is a highly interest- 
ing and readable record of the visit of a deputation from the Eighty 
Club to Budapest at the invitation of The Independent Club, which 
occupies a similar position in Hungarian politics to that held by the 
English Club in England. The Independent Club is heir to the tradi- 
tions and ideal of the great Hungarian, Louis Kossuth, who found a 
refuge in England in the middle of the last century. As was fitting, 
the first act of the deputation was to gather at the tomb of the patriot 
at Budapest and lay a wreath upon his grave. In eloquent language, 
which made a great impression upon all present, Mr. Micklem, K.C., 
pronounced the eulogy of the great Hungarian. The second political 
act of the deputation was their participation in the Labour Confer- 
ence, the proceedings of which are set forth in chap. vi. The principal 
paper was read by France de Kossuth, son of the great reformer, 
entitled ‘‘Labour Legislation and Social Reform in Hungary,’’ which 
was followed by an admirable paper by Mr. Toulmin, M.P., entitled 
**Social Legislation and the Labouring Classes in England. The 
value of such an interchange of ideas cannot be over-estimated. 
Amongst the varied contents of this volume is a chapter on ‘‘Educa- 
tion in Budapest,’’ by Mr. Oscar Browning. With this chapter we 
frankly confess to a sense of disappointment. That Mr. Browning 
should feel ‘‘the deepest pleasure and satisfaction’ in what he saw; 
we should have anticipated. But we did expect to hear more of the 
actual educational methods adopted from an educational expert like 
Mr. Browning. Beyond the ease for denominational teach- 
ing he has little to tell us. 

The significance of this visit must not be overlooked. England 
and Hungary are perhaps the two nations which have struggled most 
strenuously and most consistently for liberty and freedom. It was 
the meeting of representative Liberals with similar traditions and 
ideals rather than an another instance of the entente cordiale between 
friendly nations. Although we may not be able to rival the generous 
and extensive hospitality of the Independent Club when its members 
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pay a return visit, they may rest assured that the welcome of the 
Eighty Club and of English Liberals will be no less cordial. The 
book is admirably illustrated, and the pictures of the Danube below 
Budapest make us regret we did not ourselves when in Vienna extend 
our tour to the Iron Gates. We notice that Mr. Newbolt maintained 
the reputation of English sportsmen by his kill of five brace of trout 
on Lake Csorba. 

Mr. Maccunn’s ‘‘Ethics of Citizenship’’3 has now reached a fourth 
edition, which is some evidence of the wider interest taken 
by the average man in his civic responsibilities. The author’s object 
is to connect some leading aspects of democratic citizenship with 
ethical facts and belief. We wish he could have been content to deal 
with ethical principles alone without confusing them with religion. 
However, but for this we welcome this treatise, which emphasises 
with much force that even whilst possessing undoubted rights we also 
owe equally undoubted duties to the society of which we form units. 
From the small percentage of those who go to the poll in municipa} 
elections it is evident that a very large proportion, nearly one-half, 
are quite blind or indifferent to all ideas of true citizenship. This is 
especially the case with the middle class, although the working- 
classes are not altogether exempt. 

The most interesting chapters perhaps to politicians are those on 
the rule of the majority and party loyalty. Mr. Maccunn endeavours 
to show that the decision of the majority must as a rule be accepted 
as that of the ultimate court of appeal. Loyalty to a party must also 
be recognised as a necessary instrument of action if any practical 
result is to be obtained from democratic government. But neverthe- 
less such loyalty must not be a bar to a self-reliant independence of 
conviction and judgment. In the last chapter on some economic and 
moral aspects of luxury, Mr. Maccunn sounds a note of warning 
against the too prevalent love of wealth. The most serious moral 
problem, he argues, which awaits democratic society is to find securi- 
ties, not so much against lawlessness and licence as against that 
‘‘virtuous materialism which follows so naturally in the train of com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity. 

‘“‘The Irish Parliament, 1775,’"4 by Dr. William Hunt, forms a 
most important chapter in the history of the English rule in Ireland. 
It consists of a masterly introduction enabling the student of Irish 
Parliamentary history to understand the significance of the document 
which is now published for the first. This consists of Sir John 
Blacquiere’s list of members of both Houses with memoranda, stating 


3 “Ethics of Citizenship.” 4th Edition. By Jobe Maccunn, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. asgow : James Macclehose and 


Sons. 1907. 

4“ The’ Irish Parliament. 15 From An Official and Contemporary 
Manuscript. Edited by William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt. President of the Royal 
Society. London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. blin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Ltd. 1907. 
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their attitude towards the government and the favours already 
extended or demanded. In 1767 a change in the method of govern- 
ing was adopted. The old system of ‘‘Undertakers’’ was abandoned, 
and Charles Townshend was sent over as Lord-Lieutenant to govern 
Ireland directly from England. In 1772 Townshend was succeeded by 
Lord Harcourt, who made John Blacquiere his chief secretary. It 
was the latter who by a system of jobbery and corruption, which, 
as Dr. Hunt reminds us, was the normal state of political morality in 
England, secured a majority in the Irish Parliament for the English 
ascendancy. Corrupt as the rule of the Undertakers had been, it 
was domestic, and it was Irish, but the new system was equally cor- 
rupt, and it was antinational. The evil consequences of the Castle 
government have lasted to our own days. In the Blacquiere’s list 
we only find one member who asks nothing for himself or his friends. 
Such a system was bound to end in disaster. It is a further proof of 
the short-sightedness of George III. and his ministers. On page 
xxxiii., line 7, the date 1773 should be 1772. 

Mr. Laycock’s ‘‘Political Economy in a Nutshell’ is a plea for 
zm economic liberty. That is to say not only Freedom of Trade abroad 
7 but Freedom of Trade at home. He is opposed to Trade Unions 
3 because collective bargaining raises the price of labour and the policy 
of the Unions restricts production in the supposed interests of the 
men. It is not over-production nor even under-consumption which 
explains the problem of poverty among the masses. So long as the 
earth’s productivity is not exhausted, poverty is not inevitable. With 
enormous wealth we have the most degrading poverty of almost any 
country in the world, except perhaps the United States. The cause 
according to Mr. Laycock is the interference with the principle of 
laissez faire which really means ‘‘freedom to work.’’ All production 
rests ultimately upon the land, and so long as the people have not 
free access to the land, so long will poverty exist. Mr. Laycock, 
therefore, follows Henry George in his demand for a single tax on 
the unimproved value of land. Taxes, he says, should be based on the 
ownership of land. In his own words, ‘‘as room to live and breathe 
and space wherein to work and produce varying with the class of 
production, is absolutely essential to every individual, no person 
should be permitted to monopolise or own more land than that for 
which he pays taxes according to its unimproved value, the object 
being to prevent his holding out of use any land necessary for produc- 
W tion or subsistence as well as to obtain on a just and equitable basis 
Z the taxation necessary for duly upholding reasonable and proper 
1 government.’’ Mr. Laycock, we take it, would be opposed to the 
1 resumption by the State of the ownership of land, but he does not 
attempt to explain how short of this, the land owner is to be prevented 
from passing on to his tenants any tax which may be imposed. 
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It need scarcely be said that Mr. Laycock is strongly opposed to 
Protection in all its phases, and this leads him to support unrestricted 
competition. For the latter he argues with considerable ingenuity, 
but the facts are against him. Organisation in huge businesses and 
amalgamations are wiping out private competitors, and the only 
question is whether they are to remain in the hands of a few capitalists 
or to become profit-sharing concerns? 

In the second edition of ‘‘Modern Socialism, as set forth by 
Socialists in their speeches, writings and programmes,’’® edited by 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, the editor has brought this invaluable exposi- 
tion of Socialism in the present political aspect up-to-date. ‘The 
masterly introduction to the first edition is left unaltered, but the 
interval since 1903 has been dealt with in a supplementary intrz«quc- 
tion, which is of special interest in view of the rapid spread of 
Socialist ideas in most of the leading states, and especially of the 
part now being played by the Labour party in the English House of 
Commons. No student of scientific Socialism can afford to neglect 
this admirable work. 

‘John Locke ses Théories Politiques et Leur Influence en Angle- 
terre,’’? by Dr. Bastide, is perhaps the most important work of this 
character which has appeared since Mr. J. M. Robertson’s ‘‘Buckle.’’ 
The Revolution of 1688 marks, says Dr. Bastide, the beginning of 
modern England. It saw the end of the struggle between Parliament 
and the Crown ; the settlement of long and sanguinary political and 
religious strife; the rise of constitutional monarchy; the loss by 
the Church of a large portion of its influence in the State ; the assur- 
ance of political liberty and the recognition for dissent of its peculiar 
worship. ‘This work does not profess to be a biography of Locke, 
although this aspect is not overlooked nor a criticism of his general 
philosophy. It is rather an examination of the origin and develop- 
ment of his political doctrines and political writings, an endeavour 
to trace their origin in England and to establish their connection with 
the Revolution of 1688; to weigh their influence upon English pub- 
licists and English statesmen. It is rather as the apologist of the 
Revolution, as the apostle of toleration that Dr. Bastide regards 
Locke than as the author of the ‘‘Essay on the Understanding.’’ 

Under the three main heads of Political Liberty, Church and State 
and Religious Toleration, Dr. Bastide traces with a firm grasp of the 
ideas of the XVII century in an eminently lucid and scholarly man- 
ner the political ideas of the great English philosopher, who played 
such a prominent part in moulding the destinies of modern England. 


6 “ Modern Socialism: As set forth by Socialists in their Speeches, Writings, 
and Programmes.”’ Edited with an Ihtroduction by KR. C. K, Ensor, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London and New York: Harper Brothers. 
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M. Victor Bérard is well-known in this country by the English 
translations of his ‘‘L’ Angleterre et |’Imperialisme’’ and ‘‘L’ Empire 
Russe et la Tsarisme.’’ Admirers of his work will, therefore, welcome 
‘‘La France et Guillaume,’’® from the pen of this acute student of 
International politics. It consists of a series of essays contributed 
to the ‘‘Revue de Paris,’’ during the years 1901-1906. Although 
writing under the stimulus of current events, M. Bérard has used 
some strong expressions, he is no stirrer up of strife, but on the con- 
trary he fully recognises that the true interests of France are bound 
up with the maintenance of universal peace, and that the success of 
one’s neighbours is good for one’s own country. 

We have received volumes I. and II. of the ‘‘Statistics of the 
Colony of New Zealand for the year 1905.’’"? What must be extremely 
unsatisfactory to the colony are the figures for emigration. Whereas 
there is an increase of 32,685 persons by immigration there is a loss 
by emigration of no less than 23,383. The relation of births to 
deaths is nearly three to one. 

The social upheaval in the Russian Empire has introduced an 
element into the alien immigration into Great Britain and the United 
States, which has not hitherto been sufficiently appreciated. Immi- 
gration has undoubtedly contributed immensely to the commercial 
supremacy of Great Britain, and it has rendered possible the rapid 
growth and material prosperity of the United States. Whether the 
immigration of the Polish Jew will produce similar results is a ques- 
tion which requires special treatment. It is with the object of ascer- 
taining the probable effect of this particular immigration into English- 
speaking countries that Miss Beatrice C. Baskerville has written 
‘‘The Polish Jew: His social and economic value.’’!0 Miss Basker- 
ville has resided eight years in Poland, and has gathered her facts at 
first hand, ‘‘facts which are for the most part of daily, even hourly, 
occurrence, and which she has endeavoured to surround with as much 
local colouring as will enable the reader to see them in their natural 
light.”’ 

It is with the proletariat Jew that Miss Baskerville is chiefly con- 
cerned. The intellectual and the trader does not emigrate unless he 
gets into political trouble. It is the unskilled and poorest classes, 
those incapable of attaining to the low standard which prevails in the 
industrial world in Poland which leave the country of their birth. 
In 1905, 250,000 Jews left the Russian Empire for England and 
America, and although neither of these countries need fear any 
danger of being ‘‘swamped,’’ these people physically unfit, ignorant 
of any trade or handicraft, and without the slightest conception of 
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the elementary principles of hygiene and sanitation, constitute a 
problem which has to be faced wherever they settle in any numbers. 

Of their condition of life both in town and country, Miss Basker- 
ville draws a vivid picture, which she backs up with figures which are 
unanswerable. Of the Jewish population 80% belong to the prole- 
tariat. Whether it is from want of education or of inclination, the 
Polish Jew does not succeed as an artisan or an agriculturist. He 
is in his element as a merchant, a money-lender or a iniddleman, and 
in these capacities he has made himself indispensable to the Sclav. 
It is this race, a hated and despised minority, which holds a sway in 
the Russian Empire unknown in the West, ‘‘a sway more dangerous 
because it is unfit, more deadly because it has eaten into the very sap 
of the community, into the every detail of life and every action of the 
Sclavonic race.’’ Up to the fall of the Polish Republic, the Jews were 
undoubtedly on the way to assimilate with the Poles. Miss Basker- 
ville, whilst setting out impartially the circumstances which left the 
Jews outside Polish society, although of it, has left the reader to 
decide to whom the blame ought to be attributed. Both parties appear 
to us almost equally to blame. But the Polish nobility have only to 
thank their selfish class exclusiveness for their present condition. We 
have not space to do more than refer to the political organisations, 
Sionism and anti-semitism, Socialism and the Bund, and other 
revolutionary parties, the admirable historical sketch, the conserva- 
tism of the Jew and his future. This is a remarkable book, the work 
of one who having studied the past history and the present condi- 
tions of the Polish Jew writes with authority and with a full mastery 
and firm grasp of intricate problems. 

‘‘Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage,’’!! by Miss Clemen- 
tina Black, with an introduction by Mr. A. G. Gardiner is intended 
as the publishers announce to give a general view of underpaid labour 
in various branches of industry, to describe the conditions under which 
work is carried on, the rates of pay which prevail, the degree of 
success attained by industrial legislation and by trade unions, and 
finally to present arguments in support of a minimum wage. 

The Sweating Exhibition of last year no doubt created some stir 
in West End circles, but, as Mr. Gardiner remarks, if it is to bear 
fruit, it must be in the direction of legislative action. Trade unions 
and voluntary action are powerless to save these wretched workers 
from themselves and the sweater. The Australian scheme holds the 
field as the one effective remedy. Miss Black discusses at length 
tthe Industrial Arbitration Act of New Zealand and the Wages Board 
‘in Australia, which have, she says, both arrested the fall of wages 
and (not always but often) effected a rise. And they have done this 
without checking the trade of the colonies. At the same time Miss 
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Black enters a warning not to copy either of these systems too 
slavishly. The prejudice against compulsory arbitration is strong 
amongst British trade unionists, whilst on the other hand the com-. 
parative inertness and cumbrousness of the Wage Board system 
constitute a weakness. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


To the world at large, and even to the little world of Oxford, in 
which the greater part of his comparatively short life was passed, 
Walter Pater was a mystery save to a very small coterie of kindred. 
spirits capable of appreciating his rare genius. And he himself would 
not have had it otherwise, for he belonged to the cloister rather than 
to the world. He was the last survivor of the five great prose- 
men—Newman, Matthew Arnold, J. A. Symonds, Ruskin, and Pater 
—who were the glories of the Victorian era. Language was to him 
a magnificent organ, responsive to the master’s lightest touch, where-- 
from he could produce at will tones and harmonies as much beyond: 
the reach as they were beyond the imagination of earlier musicians. 
Twelve years have gone their way since Pater died, and it is a matter 
for surprise that, in an age delighting in biographies, no adequate 
memorial of this remarkable man should have appeared until the: 
recent publication of ‘‘The Life of Walter Pater’! by Mr. Thomas 
Wright. Mr. A. C. Benson’s monograph in the ‘‘English Men of 
Letters’’ series is a brilliant and sympathetic sketch ; but its author 
was not in possession of sufficient materials for the purpose. Besides, 
Mr. Benson has for this reason fallen into sins of commission as welk 
as omission. Pater, according to Mr. Benson, wrote no poetry as. 
a boy except a few humorous verses, whereas Mr. Wright proves. 
that he was a prolific writer of serious poetry. Again, the same 
holds good with regard to letters. So far from being a bad corres- 
pondent, as Mr. Benson asserts, Mr. Wright discovers no less than 
“400, many of them long, to one friend.’’ Pater was ‘‘perhaps, the: 
most voluminous boy-author that ever lived,’’ although Mr. Benson 
would have us believe that he found his unique style without any 
special preparation. ‘‘I have known writers of every degree,’’ says: 
Mr. Gosse, ‘‘but never one to whom the act of composition was such 
a travail and an agony as it was to Pater.’’ In this respect he may 
be compared with Gustave Flaubert, whose life was a veritable 
martyrdom in the cause of style. The Pater family was of Dutch 
descent. One branch of it settled at Weston Underwood, close to- 
Olney, a spot associated with the poet Cowper. Pater was educated 
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at the King’s School, Canterbury, an exhibition of £60 from which 
enabled him to matriculate at Oxford. In spite of an indifferent 
degree, his familiarity with German philosophy obtained him a 
fellowship at Brazenose, and then he subsequently became a lecturer. 
His first contributions to literature were two articles on ‘‘Coleridge’’ 
and ‘‘Winckelman,’’ contributed to the ‘‘Westminster Review’’ in 
1866 and 1867 respectively. Then appeared ‘‘Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance,’’ which are more remarkable for their brilliant 
style than for any new light they throw on the art or history of the 
period. Mr. Wright is no indiscriminating admirer of his hero, but 
points out his cardinal sin of indolence, which kept him in bed half 
the morning and prevented him getting up his subjects thoroughly. 
‘*Pater, who was of an indolent nature, never would take the trouble 
to go to the root of things.’’ Mr. Wright has been indefatigable 
in his research ; no details, however insignificant, that bear remotely 
on Pater have been omitted. He gives an exhaustive history of 
Canon Liddon, Mr. Richard C. Jackson, Father Nugée, Dr. Frederick 
Lee, Mr. Richard Robinson, and other friends of Pater’s, which 
should prove useful to their future biographers. For many years to 
come these volumes are likely to. remain the fullest account of the 
career of the author of ‘‘Imaginary Portraits’? and ‘‘Marius the 
Epicurean.’’ The following quotation affords a fair example of Mr. 
Wright’s style :—‘‘In the doctrine of the Pre-existence of Souls, as 
taught by Plato, and played with by Vaughan and Wordsworth, 
Pater was a staunch believer. ‘We are all born out of due season,’ 
he once said to Mr. Jackson, as they walked together in the garden 
at Grosvenor Park, ‘our real home being Paradise, and when sad 
thoughts come to us it is because we recall the things in our former 
home, and these thoughts make us weep—or rather would make us 
weep, but for those’—and he pointed to a cluster of pansies. ‘Pansies,’ 
he continued, ‘are the eyes of the angels, given to mankind so that 
' they should not weep.’’’ In conclusion, we feel bound in justice to 
Messrs. Everett and Co. to compliment them on the handsome format 
of this work. 

‘*William Thomas Arnold,’’? by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. C. 
E. Montague, is a sympathetic memoir of a ripe scholar and accom- 
plished gentleman who died, in middle life, after an illness extending 
over six years. At Oxford he carried off the history prize associated 
with his grandfather’s name by a brilliant essay on ‘‘The Roman 
System of Provincial Administration, to Constantine the Great.’’ 
An accomplished linguist, profoundly versed in French, German, and 
English literature, he, nevertheless, found time for making extensive 
historical researches, especially as regards the progress of com- 
munities, during his strenuous years on the staff of ‘‘The Manchester 
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Guardian.’’ His studies of Roman Imperialism were issued posthum- 
ously, together with this memoir. 

It was inevitable that a volume on Shakespeare should form part 
of the now famous ‘‘English Men of Letters’’ series. The task of 
writing it might have been entrusted to a dry-as-dust antiquary, or a 
philologist pure and simple, or a ‘‘crank’’ bursting to expound some 
novel theory of his own. Happily, the choice of the editor fell on 
Professor Walter Raleigh, whose object has been to present to us 
Shakespeare as a man and a writer, and admirably has this delicate 
and difficult task been achieved. ‘‘There is no book,’’ writes 
Professor Raleigh, ‘‘except the Bible, which has been so misread, 
so misapplied, or made the subject of so many idle paradoxes and 
ingenuities. His poetry has been cut into minute, indigestible frag- 
ments, and used, like wedding-cakes, not to eat but to dream upon.’’ 
Those—and only those—readers who search Professor Raleigh’s 
“‘Shakespeare’’s for fresh facts or startling theories will come away 
disappointed. Commentators have done their best and their worst, 
but the poets, and but few others, have approached Shakespeare 
from the right point of view, and with the requisite ease and sincerity. 
‘When he wrote, it was himself that he related to paper, his own 
mind that he revealed.’’ We are grateful to Professor Raleigh for 
his illuminative, suggestive, and most conclusive monograph. 





SCIENCE. 


So long ago as 1873 Clerk Maxwell came to the conclusion that there 
was a constant molecular charge of electricity, and he even named it 
a ‘‘molecule of electricity.’” Modern research has fully confirmed 
Maxwell’s anticipation, and the size of his molecule has been deter- 
mined with very great accuracy. One of the first adherents to Max- 
well’s views was Professor Sir Oliver Lodge, who has recently pub- 
lished an important work on ‘‘electrons,’’! those most minute bodies 
that the mind of man has ever yet attempted to explain or measure. 
The subject is naturally one which is extremely difficult to explain in 
popular form ; but the author has been very successful in presenting 
the main facts to the reader in such a way that they form a clear and 
connected history of some of the most important scientific researches 
of modern times. When we consider that an atom of hydrogen, 
hitherto considered as the smallest unit of mass, must consist of about 
1,000 electrons it will be evident that such researches, in which the 
author has himself played an important part, must be of extreme 
difficulty. Had it not been for the cattrode rays it is doubtful whether 
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the question of the existence of electrons would ever have got beyond 
the hypothetical stage. The story of the gradual development of 
research by means of the various kinds of rays is a fairy tale of 
science, and is well told by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

At a time when our old universities are at last waking up and 
clamouring for funds for that modern teaching of science which they 
so long ignored it is interesting to note the rapid progress made by 
more modern and up-to-date teaching centres. A good description 
of the Physical Laboratories of the University of Manchester has 
recently been published,? showing an excellent record of rapid pro- 
gress and of good work done. The number of students in this 
department of what was formerly the Owens College is now about 
250, and is increasing rapidly from year to year. The various depart- 
ments, together with the chief apparatus, are described and illustrated, 
and the second part of the volume contains valuable biographical 
notes on former students of the university. The account has been 
prepared in commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the election 
to a professorship of Dr. Arthur Schuster, who has done such good 
work in the teaching of physics as well as in original research. It 
will be an interesting memento of the occasion, and will be valued 
by all who have had any connection with the enterprising institution 
to which it refers. 

A series of instructive articles recently appeared in the American 
‘‘Journal of Pharmacy’’ upon the London Botanic Gardens. These 
have now been republished in book form, with numerous illustrations, 
by the Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories,’ and form a use- 
ful guide to the Kew Gardens, the Chelsea Physic Garden, the Royal 
Botanic Society’s Gardens, and the Royal Horticultural Society’s. 
Gardens. All the accounts are well written and contain a great deal 
of useful information not generally known to Londoners. The his- 
torical data, especially, contain much information that has not hitherto. 
been published. As an instructive guide to Kew Gardens alone there 
should be a considerable demand for Mr. Perrédés’ work. 

Another work, consisting mainly of reprinted essays is Mr. F. 
Finn’s ‘‘Ornithological and other Oddities.’ The scope of the papers 
is a wide one ; but birds and their ways have evidently been the chief 
study of the author, who has had abundant opportunity of observation, 
especially in India. Like all true lovers of nature, Mr. Finn depre- 
cates the slaughter of rare birds while fully acknowledging the neces- 
sity of keeping their numbers within bounds. With regard to the 
vexed question of egret plumes or what are known as osprey plumes,. 
the practical suggestion is made that the birds which supply them 
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may easily be kept in captivity, and that in this way a sufficient supply 
of feathers might be obtained without the necessity of killing the 
parent birds during the breeding season. The book is illustrated by 
a number of original photographs, and will be a welcome addition to 
the library of any naturalist. 

The last report of the Smithsonian Institution which has been 
issued”? contains the usual record of good work accomplished during 
the period under review. For the last time, it bears the signature of 
the late secretary, Mr. S. P. Langley, whose memory will always be 
cherished by all who have the true interests of science at heart. To 
him the Astrophysical Observatory owes its origin and not the least 
interesting part of the report is an illustrated description of that 
institution and its work. The determination of the solar radiation 
is of the greatest importance to the human race, and especially to 
America, where the agricultural industry is of such magnitude. It 
is to be hoped that the useful work which is being carried out in 
the Observatory will not suffer from the loss of its founder. The 
National Zoological Park is making good progress, and there have 
been many accessions and births, with comparatively few deaths. 
Among the latter the loss of a bison cow from tuberculosis raises 
the question whether it will be possible to keep these interesting 
animals alive in a spot where they come into close proximity to human 
beings. 

A very good selection of treatises on various subjects has been 
re-printed. Among those of more general interest may be mentioned : 
Photographing Lightning with a moving Camera, by A. Larsen ; 
Progress in Radiography, by L. Gastine; the Genesis of the 
Diamond, by G. T. Williams ; and the Cullinan Diamond, by F. H. 
Hatch and G. S. Corstorphine. Mr. T. Gill contributes an important 
original article on Parental care among Fresh-water Fishes, the value 
of which is enhanced by a number of excellent illustrations. 

A separate memoir has been published by the same Institution 
by Mr. F. W. True, on the Type of the Fossil Cetaceau Agorophius 
Pygmeus. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


‘*John Glynn’’! is a novel with a very definite purpose, being 
designed to show how much can be achieved in the way of social 
work by a man possessed of courage, determination, sound economical 
wiews, and £100,000. Unlike the majority of writers on slumland, 
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Mr. Arthur Paterson has no Socialistic axe to grind; but a great 
deal of valuable advice to bestow on the budding philanthropist, not 
directly indeed, but in the form of object-lessons easy of compre- 
hension. The district into which John Glynn, an ex-‘‘rancher,’’ came 
was, twenty years ago, a veritable den of thieves, directed and owned 
by an educated Fagin named Percival Nyme. A philanthropic society, 
of which pretty Evelyn Grey was Secretary, was already at work 
there, but little headway could be made while Nyme. retained his 
hold on the place. The question, therefore, resolved itself into a fight 
to the finish between these duellists. For long the issue remained 
doubtful, and even when light finally triumphed over darkness, it 
seemed as if neither of the two enthusiastic reformers would enjoy 
the fruits of victory. The tangled threads of two love-stories—the 
one of crystal purity, the other somewhat sullied by human weakness 
—run through the story. We are grateful to Mr. Paterson for this 
brilliant and sympathetic study of slumland. 

The recent publication of ‘‘Madame de Charriére et ses Amis 
(1740-1805),’’ by M. Philippe Goget, followed by that of her ‘‘Lettres 
écrites de Lausanne,’’? points to a re-awakened interest in a fascin- 
ating writer, whose stories delighted an age less sophisticated than 
ours. In ‘‘Le Roman Francais au XIX-siécle,’?’ M. André Le 
Breton states that her works ‘‘are not only forgotten, but are not to 
be found.’’ The edition by Gaullier and Sainte-Beuve (1845) is now 

exceedingly rare. Although the ‘‘Lettres neuchdteloises’’ is a 
masterpiece, and ‘‘Mrs. Henley’’—which portrayed the suffering of 
a husband tormented by his wife—caused a schism in the literary 
society of Geneva, Mme. de Charriére owed her fame to ‘‘Caliste.’’ 
This story, told in a series of letters, was written in eight or ten days, 
and forms the first part of the ‘‘Lettres écrites de Lausanne,’’ into 
which the author, then an unhappy married woman of nearly forty- 
three, poured out the sorrows of a heart wounded by the marriage of 
a handsome young man for whom she cherished a strong, but innocent 
affection. 

In ‘‘The Mystics,’’3 Mrs. K. C. Thurston has almost succeeded 
in enlisting our sympathies for a religious impostor who had, for ten 
years, been schooling himself to play the part of the Messiah to an 
obscure but wealthy sect composed of neurotics. So glaringly 
theatrical was the whole machinery by which the fraud was worked 
that we can hardly believe the possibility of its duping Enid 
Witcherley—the lovely young widow ‘‘who came with all the fascin- 
ation of modern doubt, counter-balanced by the charms of feminine 
skill worthy of the author of ‘‘John Chilcote, M.P.’’ 
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In his introductory to ‘‘The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,’’4 
Mr. Ernest A: Baker points out that Early English prose-fiction is 
divided into three periods, viz., (1) of romance, when poets and prose- 
writers worked on the same mass of legendary material; (2) of 
Elizabeth, when the literature of tradition yields to the literature of 
invention ; (3) of realism, or of the portrayal of actual life.. Lyly’s 
‘‘Euphues’’ and Sidney’s ‘‘Arcadia’’ are equally representative of 
this second, or transitional, period, though the latter has no didactic 
purpose. Without contesting Horace Walpole’s assertion that ‘‘the 
patience of a young virgin in love cannot now wade through 
“‘Arcadia,’’ no student of English literature can afford to leave it 
wholly neglected. Sidney must have had in mind the ‘‘Arcadia’’ of 
Jacopo Sanazzaro, the Diana Enamorada of Jorge de Montemayor 
(Englished, in 1583, by Bartholomew Young), the ‘‘Galatea of 
Cervantes, the Ealogues of Baptista Mantuano, and the Greek 
pastoral romances. Like Sanazzaro, Sidney interspersed its prose 
with verse, some of which, e.g., ‘‘My true love hath my heart, and I 
have his,’’ are among the best that he composed. It anticipated the 
plots of many Elizabethan dramas which turned upon confusion of 
sex. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death of our valued contributor, 
who, for many years, wrote the section on Philosophy and Theology. 
The books for this Section will therefore only be notjced in the July 
number. We beg to tender the expression of our profound sympathy 
to his widow in her bereavement. 


4 “The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” By Sir Philip Sidney. With the 
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